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Weighty  fed  steers  predominated  in  cattle  receipts  at  Chicago 
during  the  week  June  21-26,  but  despite  smaller  receipts  prices 
held  barely  steady.  Medium  and  light  weight  kinds  found  a 
better  outlet  and  closed  mostly  250  higher.  Cow  receipts  were 
smaller  with  grassy  kinds  in  the  majority.  These  closed  weak 
to  250  lower  while  grain  fed  cows  and  heifers  were  250  higher. 
Veal  calves  advanced  $1.50-$2.  Stockers  and  feeders  were 
scarce,  demand  continuing  broadest  for  qualitied  light  stockers. 
Light  hogs  topped  at  $15,  the  price  range  widening  as  packing 
sows  lost  250-400.  Fat  lambs  closed  strong  to  250  higher, 
natives  showing  the  most  advance.     Aged  sheep  held  steady. 

Wholesale  fresh  meat  prices  were  erratic.  Receipts  were 
.generally  smaller  than  a  week  earlier,  but  prices  were  extremely 
sensitive  to  supply  conditions. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  were  coming  with  a  rush 
during  the  week  ended  June  26.  Combined  movement  of  29 
leading  products  increased  to  20,150  cars  and  exceeded  the 
output  of  the  same  period  last  season.  Southern  potato  ship- 
ments were  nearly  half  again  as  heavy  as  those  of  the  third  week 
of  June,  the  total  being  about  6,000  cars.  Movement  of  2,000 
cars  of  tomatoes  was  twice  as  great  as  a  year  ago,  and  prices 
declined  to  low  marks.  Watermelons  also  closed  lower,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  heavier  supplies.  Shipments  of  melons  had 
increased  to  700  cars  daily.  Potomac  Yards,  Va.,  reported  the 
passing  of  400  cars  in  one  day,  with  a  wide  distribution  to 
northern  markets.  Movement  of  early  apples  was  becoming 
very  active  in  Tennessee  and  California,  while  output  of 
California  pears  mounted  rapidly  to  300  cars  during  the  week. 
Only  two  cars  of  pears  were  shipped  during  the  same  week  in 
1925.  Other  deciduous  fruits  from  California  also  have  been 
more  abundant,  and  the  grape  season  is  getting  under  way  much 
earlier  than  last  year.  Practically  all  of  the  rail  shipments  of 
lettuce  originated  in  California  and  Washington.  Cabbage 
came  mostly  from  mid-season  sections  of  the  East  and  the 
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Central  West,  while  cucumber  arrivals  were  almost  wholly  from 
the  Carolinas.  Heavy  movement  of  the  important  varieties  of 
peaches  from  Georgia  was  starting;  July  will  be  a  big  month  for 
this  fruit,  with  several  States  shipping  at  the  same  time. 
Potato  prices  held  up  remarkably  well  in  the  East  but  declines 
were  reported  in  the  Middle  West  and  at  shipping  points. 
Cantaloupe  movement  from  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California 
was  decreasing  sooner  than  expected,  and  there  may  be  some- 
what of  a  lull  before  Arizona  and  central  California  become 
active.  Imperial  Valley  f.  o.  b.  prices  dropped  to  low  levels; 
eastern  terminal  markets  also  were  weak.  The  flood  of 
tomatoes  caused  a  sharp  decline  for  that  product.  Lettuce 
met  a  limited  demand.  Most  of  the  onion  arrivals  were  in 
rather  poor  condition. 

Butter  markets  were  unsettled  during  the  week  ended  June 
26.  The  market  tone  at  various  markets  ranged  from  easy 
and  unsettled  to  steady;  trading  too  was  irregular.  Produc- 
tion conditions  are  favorable  and  the  make  is  running  ahead  of 
last  June. 

Cheese  markets  were  steady  to  firm.  Trade  was  fairly 
active  and  prices  on  the  cheese  boards  of  June  25  were  un- 
changed with  the  exception  of  some  minor  readjustments  on 
the  Farmers'  Call  board.  Production  conditions  are  reported 
as  favorable,  but  the  output  is  less  than  a  year  ago  with  the 
opinion  expressed  that  the  peak  ma}'  have  been  reached. 

Grain  market  declined  sharply  during  the  week  ended 
June  26.  Heavy  movement  of  new  crop  wheat  and  limited 
mill  demand  weakened  the  wheat  market.  Corn  future  prices 
were  lower  but  cash  corn  held  firm.  Barley  prices  were  higher 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  best  grades. 

Hay  market  was  steady  during  the  week  June  21-26.  Higher 
grades  of  all  hay  were  in  good  demand,  but  lower  grades  sold 
slowly  at  rather  heavy  discounts.  Usual  mid-season  dullness 
prevailed  in  most  markets. 

Demand  for  mill  feeds  was  of  small  volume  during  the  week 
ended  June  26.  Increased  offerings  of  wheat  feeds  lowered  bran 
prices.     Corn  feeds  were  firm  and  tankage  prices  advanced. 

Cotton  prices  were  rather  quiet  during  the  week  June  21-26, 
with  final  quotations  up  about  34^  Per  lb.  On  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange,  July  future  contracts  closed  at  18.180  com- 
pared with  17.83^  a  week  ago  and  23.860  one  year  ago,  and  on 
the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced  27  points, 
at  17.410  compared  with  23.500  a  year  ago.  On  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  July  future  contracts  advanced  23  points, 
closing  at  17.600.     One  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  24.060. 
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Livestock  -  Meats  -  Wool 


Weighty  Fed  Steers  Predominate  Receipts 

Chicago 

Fed  steers  with  weight  predominated  in  the  cattle  run  at 
Chicago  during  the  week  June  21-26,  but  such  kinds,  despite 
smaller  receipts,  generally  had  more  or  less  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  previous  week's  price  basis.  Dependable  demand 
again  centered  on  yearlings  and  medium  weights,  with  the 
result  that  such  kinds  closed  mostly  25^  higher.  The  price 
spread  in  hogs  widened  as  lights  alternately  reached  and  backed 
away  from  $15,  equal  to  the  season's  high  mark,  while  packing 
sows  became  more  numerous  and  lost  25^-40e\  Fat  lambs 
closed  strong  to  25^  higher,  natives  showing  the  most  advance. 
Supplv  abatement  since  the  recent  sharp  break  was  brought 
about"  largely  by  curtailment  in  the  Corn  Belt  loadings.  All 
species  of  livestock  were  handicapped  by  a  slow  and  unsatis- 
factory dressed  trade,  which  in  the  case  of  pork  and  lamb 
dragged  unevenly  and  sharplv  lower. 

Although  fed  steers  comprised  the  bulk  at  Chicago  and 
Omaha,  comparatively  little  going  into  killer  channels  below  $9 
at  the  former  market,  grass  steers  from  the  Southwest  pre- 
dominated at  most  other  large  markets.  A  large  number  of  the 
fed  cattle  run  cashed  at  $10-$10.40  at  Chicago,  long  yearlings 
reaching  the  outside  price,  while  1,220-lb.  averages  forged 
ahead  of  best  heavies  to  $10.60.  A  part  load  of  l,333:lb. 
averages  also  reached  that  figure,  but  the  practical  stopping 
place  was  $10.55  for  1,487-1,490  pounders,  1,651-lb.  bullocks 
at.  that  price  being  sold  in  connection  with  lighter  weights 
which,  in  trade  parlance,  "carried  them  over." 

SCARCITY    OF    STGCKERS    AND    FEEDERS 

Nebraska  and  Iowa  marketed  freely  and  too  many  bullocks 
scaled  over  1,500  lbs.,  numerous  loads  going  at  $9.85-$10.10. 
AH  of  these  heavies  got  varying  degrees  of  indifference  from 
killers.  As  an  illustration,  strictly  choice  1,613-lb.  averages 
stopped  at  $10.30  while  a  load  of  1,798-lb.  Kansas  steers  that 
had  been  fed  for  months  attracted  more  curiosity  than  bids 
and  sold  at  $9.  The  cow  run  was  small  and  grassy  kinds  pre- 
dominated, selling  largely  at  S5.75-S6.75,  with  heavy  grain  feds 
upward  to  $8.  Pasture-dieted  kinds  closed  weak  to  25^  lower 
while  the  small  contingent  of  grain  feds  as  well  as  corn-fed 
heifers  closed  25?  higher.  A  meager  quota  of  bulls  sold  strong. 
Scarcity  dictated  the  veal  calf  market,  prices  advancing 
S1.50-S2,  packers  paying  as  high  as  $12  and  outsiders  $13. 
Sinrkors  and  feeders  were  scarce  at  most  market  centers,  a 
spread  of  $6.50-$8.5()  being  comprehensive,  demand  continuing 
broadest  for  qualified  light  stockers. 

Although  hog  receipts  at  Chicago  were  slightly  in  excess  of  a 
week  earlier,  the  supply  at  11  large  markets  was  slightly  smaller. 
Nc-writy  still  faces  the  trade  and  the  usual  June  break  naturally 
has  not  developed,  it  being  the  consensus  of  a  large  element  of 
the  trade  that  current  light  hog  prices  will  be  considerably 
euahanced  during  the  next  three  months.  As  the  week  closed, 
lights  topped  :■'•  <  liicago  at  $15,  with  most  240-325  lb.  averages 
at  $14-$14.35  and  bulk  of  packing  sows  at  S12.25-S12.75,  the 
latter  contrasting  with  S12.80-S13.10  a  week  earlier.  The 
week's  average  price  loomed  approximately  $4.50  over  the 
live-year  average  from  1921  to  1925,  inclusive. 

NATIVE    LAMBS    SHOW    GREATEST    ADVANCE 

Must  fat  Lambs  at  Chicago  were  Idahos  which  sold  largely  at 
$l(>  $10.25,  top  on  1!ie  early  advance  making  $16.40  to  small 
killers.  Thin  Idahos  usually  brought  $14.50  to  the  country. 
I''i'iix!icrs  remained  anxious  for  California:!  and  Idahos  for 
further  finishing,  bulk  from  1hc  former  State  realizing  $14. 
The  first  consignment  of  Wa.shingl.on  range  lambs  was  on  its 
way  to  market  during  the  -,veek  under  review.  The  restricted 
run  of  natives  sold  largely  at  S15-$15.50.  .Sorting  was  laxer 
and  culls  turned  mostly  a1  $10.50  $11.60.  Aged  sheep  held  up, 
Texas  wethers  carrying  breakers  selling  largely  at  $S.50-$8.75 
at  Kansas  City,  with  aged  kinds  at  $6.50-$S  and  most  fat 
:il  Chicago  at  S5.50-S6.50.  Breeding  ewes  were  scarca, 
gooil  mouthed  kinds  selling  at  $9  downward  and  feeding  ewes 
at  $4-$C. 


Receipts,  Shipments,  and  Local  Slaughter 

June  21-26,  1926  with  Comparisons 


Market 


Chicago 

Denver— 

East  St.  Louis  . 
Fort  Worth.... 
Indianapolis  J.. 
Kansas  City... 
Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

St.  Joseph.. 
So.  St.  Paul. 
Sioux  City- 
Wichita 

Total. ... 
Total  June  14- 

19,  1926 

Total  June  22- 

27,  1925 


Cattle  and  calves  ' 


Re- 
ceipts 


Ship- 
ments 


86,143 
97, 266 
66, 081 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter 


51,  681 
1,934 

19,  837 
14,340 

5,108 
25,  094 
5,932 

20,  868 
7,712 

18,  886 
9,125 
1,054 


181,  571 
195,  740 
190,  010 


lie 


Re- 
ceipts 


119,234 

7,124 
62,  681 

3,050 
37,818 
39,  725 

3,894 
49,967 
29,  085 
52, 178 
43,  801 

7,770 


456,  327 
483, 525 
555,  804 


Ship- 
ments 


26, 359 
2,822 

29,935 
92 

13,  756 
9,154 
545 
9,320 
3,  332 
5,804 

10,  636 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter 


92.  875 

3,370 
30,  636 

2,654 
24, 382 
29, 19 

3,290 
40,647 
25,  088 
46,  062 
34,  243 

7,897 


111,755 
127,  731 
167,  361 


340, 341 
353,  478 
389,  011 


Sheep 


Re- 
ceipts 


Ship- 
ments 


50,  298 

16,53 

17,200 

15,009 

4,143 

30, 160 

148 

46, 636 

17,  685 

6,038 

1,911 

1,170 


206,933 
259,  788 
167,  021 


8,  966 

4,273 

2,113 

9,520 

2,912 

9,189 

60 

12,  678 

2,104 

4,909 

356 

802 


57,882139, 
94,  7.50 
26,744 


Local 

slaugh- 
ter 


41,  332 

1,013 

14,387 

9.649 

749 

20,  477 

161 

33,958 

15,  559 

1,155 

451 

395 


173, 150 
138,  26  L 


1  Movement  of  calves  June  21-26:  Receipts,  51,856;  shipments,  10,545;  local  slaugh- 
ter, 45,021. 
1  Week  ended  Friday,  June  25. 


Daily  Average  Weight  and  Cost  of  Hogs 

June  21-26,  1926,  with  Comparisons 
[Computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases] 


Chicago 

East  St. 
Louis 

Fort 
Worth 

Kansas 
City 

Omaha 

St.  Paul 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt. 

Cost 

Wt, 

Cost 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Lbs. 

lbs. 

Lbs. 

lbs. 

Lbs. 

lbs. 

Lbs. 

Vbs. 

Lbs. 

lbs. 

Us. 

lbs. 

Monday 

250  $14.  28 

220 

$14. 32s  214$14.70'  241 

$14.30   253  $13.  88   267 

$13. 34 

Tuesday 

259;  14.  12 

211 

14. 61    232 

14.54'  240 

14.23J  270    13.63    278 

13:80 

Wednesday 

267    14.01 

217 

14.58:  189 

14.471  240 

14.  16    266 

13.61    295 

13.64 

Thursday 

253:  14.10 

212 

14.  55'  237 

14.6l|  241)  14.271  272 

13  69   282 

13.47 

Friday 

2611  13.90 
280,  13.81 

223 
216 

14.  72j  235 
14.  54   206 

14.  631  240    14.  261  272 

13.61    286 
13.43   285 

13.44 

Saturday 

14.77   233 

14.21    281 

13.  48 

Average: 

1 

June  21-26, 1926.. 

2581  14.09 

217 

14.6l'  218 

14.65    240 

14.  25    270 

13.64   282 

13.  68 

June  14-19, 1926.. 

255)  14.06 

212 

14.  571  218 

14.52,  235 

14.  02|  264 

13.80   27S 

13.  58 

June  22-27, 1925.  _ 

239    13.  18 

205 

13.  59    210 

12.  77   230 

13. 161  244 

12.71,  256 

12.19 

Boston  Wool  Market  Quotations 

Conditions  were  unsettled  in  the  Boston  wool  market  during 
the  week  June  21-28,  although  there  was  some  activity  in  spots 
and  prices  had  a  6teady  to  firm  undertone. 


Fine  strictly  combing 

Kino  French  combing 

Fine  clothing 

Yi  blood  strictly  combing 

Yt  blood  clothing 

*/%  blood  strictly  combing 

%  blood  clothing... 

34  blood  strictly  corahing 

Low  >i  bloood  strictly  eoinbing. 
Comrnon  and  braid 


Oreaso  basis 
fleece1 


Per  pound 

$.44 


.  36-0.  37 

.44 

.  39-  .  40 

.43 

.38 

.  42-  .  43 

.  39-  .  40 

.  37-  .  38 


Scoured  basis 


Fleece 


Per  pound 
$1.03-1.10 
.  98-1. 00 
.  93-  .  96 
.03- 
.88- 


.71- 
.70- 
.68- 
.63- 


Tarritory 


Per 

$1 
1 


pound 
OS-l.  12 
00-1.  03 
95-  .  98 
1.00 
93-  .  95 
87-  .  90 
79-.  80 
77-  .  80 
68-  .TO 
63-  .64 


1  The  better  class  oi  Michigan,  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  wool  \t-36 
less.  Kentucky  mid  similar  wool  2£-5<  higher  depending  on  the  particular  lot 
offered.    The  above  quotations  depend  to  some  eitcut  on  individual  lots.    . 


Wool  Imports  at  Three  Ports 

Imports  of  wool  through  the  port  of  Boston  during  the  week 
June  21-26,  1926,  amounted  to  1,157,991  lbs.  grease,  S5.948  lbs. 
scoured  and  2,812,808  lbs.  mohair,  valued  at  $1,419,210; 
imports  through  tho  port  of  Philadelphia  amounted  to  564,068 
lbs.  grease  and  17,297  lbs.  scoured,  valued  at  $127,540  and 
imports  through  the  port  of  New  York  amounted  to  638,491 
lbs.  grease  and  188,138  lbs.  mohair,  valued  at  $212,341. 
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CROPS  AXD  MARKETS 


Fresh  Meat  Prices  Erratic 

(Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago) 

Wholesale  fresh  meat  trade  at  Atlantic  seaboard  markets 
during  trie  period' of  June  21—25  was  characterized  by  an  obvious 
effort  on  the  part  of  sellers  to  adjust  supplies  to  consuming  de- 
mand. Although  in  some  instances  they  were  fairly  successful 
in  this,  prices  were  rather  erratic.  As  a  rule  receipts  were 
smaller  than  a  week  earlier,  although  there  were  some  excep- 
tions. Demand  was  just  fair,  and  most  markets  decidedly 
sensitive  to  supply  conditions.  At  Boston  all  classes  except 
beef  closed  lower  than  a  week  earlier,  lamb  showing  declines  of 
$3-$7  on  a  demoralized  market.  Sharply  curtailed  receipts  of 
most  classes  at  New  York  was  responsible  for  the  price  upturns 
there.  Lamb  at  Philadelphia  was  the  only  class  which  lost 
price  ground.  At  Chicago,  despite  the  large  temporary  in- 
crease in  population,  demand  was  extremely  dull  and  unsatis- 
factory. With  the  exception  of  beef,  daily  price  downturns 
were  effected  in  most  every  class,  and  beef  also  declined  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Beef. — Steer  beef  supplies  were  adequate'  at  all  points  and 
consisted  largely  of  medium  and  good  grades.  In  general,  de- 
mand was  fair,  and  closing  prices  at  Eastern  markets  were 
50^-$  1.50  above  those  of  the  preceding  Friday.  Cow  beef  re- 
ceipts were  light  and  sold  well.  At  Chicago  steady  prices  were 
maintained  on  steer  beef  until  the  end  of  the  week,  when  de- 
clines of  500  were  registered  on  some  grades.  Cow  beef  sup- 
plies were  light,  but  there  was  little  activity  in  the  demand, 
except  for  good  grade  kinds,  which  sold  well,  others  closing 
weak  to  500  lower. 

Veal. — The  fact  that  there  was  practically  no  Canadian  veal 
at  the  New  York  market  was  partly  responsible  for  a  reduction 
of  25%  in  supplies  compared  with  a  week  earlier.  Other  mar- 
kets were  fairly  well  supplied.  Demand  was  slow  to  fair  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  week  prices  were  unchanged 
except  at  Chicago.  Toward  the  close,  prices  at  New  York 
advanced  around  $2  on  all  grades,  and  Philadelphia  Closed 
steady  to  $1  higher,  while  Boston  and  Chicago  prices  were 
around  $1  lower. 

Lamb. — Rather  liberal  receipts  failed  to  receive  much  sup- 
port from  buying  interests.  The  week  opened  with  a  slow 
trade  which  failed  to  improve  materially  until  buyers  were 
forced  to  fill  their  requirements  late  in  the  week.  Boston  re- 
ported the  market  demoralized  at  mid-week,  when  around 
3,000  carcasses  were  put  in  the  freezers.  This  tended  to 
relieve  some. of  the  pressure,  but  closing  prices  were  still  $3-$7 
under  the  preceding  Friday.  Philadelphia  closed  $l-$2  lower. 
New  York  was  fully  $2  higher,  and  in  some  instances  prices 
showed  gains  of  as  much  as  $5  over  some  of  the  low  sales  of  the 
preceding  week.  Demand  was  dull  at  Chicago  where  a  large 
percentage  of  offerings  were  of  medium  and  common  grades. 
Net  downturns  for  the  week  were  around  $2  per  100  pounds. 

Mutton. — Receipts  were  limited  at  Eastern  markets  but 
demand  was -rather  poor.  Prices  showed  net  gains  of  $l-$2  at 
New  York,  but  closed  weak  to  lower  at  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  weakness  of  the  lamb  market  had  a  depressing 
influence.  At  Chicago  supplies  were  mostly  wethers,  which  sold 
fnom  £lfi-$20. 

Pork. — -Receipts  at  practically  all  points  showed  substantial 
increases  over  a  week  earlier.  Trade  was  rather  slow  and 
augmented  supplies  put  sellers  on  the  defensive.  As  a  rule  the 
market  was  dull  and  weak,  especially  on  heavy  loins.  Closing 
prices  at  Boston  and  Chicago  ranged  from  weak  to  $2  lower, 
but  New  York  and  Philadelphia  quoted  price  which  were 
steady  to  $2  higher  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  week.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  loins  were  frozen,  however,  at  all  points. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Prices  of  Cured  Pork  and  Pork  Products ' 

June  21-26,  1926,  with  Comparisons 
[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 

Commodity 

June  21- 
26,  1926 

June  14- 
19,  1926 

June  22- 
27,.  1925 

3-year 
average1 

Hams  No.  1,  smoked,  14-16  lbs.  average- 
Hams  No.  2,  smoked,  14-16  lbs.  averag*. 

Pionies,  srnoked-4-81bs.  average: 

BacoaNo.  1,  6-8  lbs.  average 

37.00 
34.00 
25.00 
45.00 
41.00 
23.  50- 
17.60 
19.50 
18.50 
17.50 

37.00 
34.00 
25.00 
45.00 
41.00 
23.60 
17.50 
19.50 
18.50 
17.50 

28.50 
26.50 
18.-75 
38.00 
34.75 
24.00 
19.00 
19.38 
18.38 
14.00 

24.46 
21. 67 
14.50 
30.71 

Bacon;  No.  2,  6-8  lbs. -average    _     

25.87 

Be-Hws,  dry-salt,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Banks'  dry  salt, .14-16 lbs.  average 

Kettle  rendered  lard,  tierces. 

16.67 

13.54 

3  16. 19 

14.63 

13,67 

1  Based  on  average  prices  to  retailers. 

1  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  .weeks:  June  25-30,  1923;  June  23-28, 
1924;  June  22-27,  1925. 
'  Two-year  average. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices  of  Western  Dressed  Fresh  Meats 

June  21-26,  1926,  with  Comparisons 
[In  dollars  per  100  pounds) 


Kind  and  grade ' 


Beef  and  Veal 

Beef: 
Steer — 
Choice— 

700  lbs.  up 

700  lbs.  down 

Good— 

700  lbs.  up 

700  lbs.  down... 
Medium,    all 

weights 

Common,    all 

weights. 

Cow- 
Good. 

Medium 

Common. 

Veal:  3 
Vealers — 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Calf  carcasses- 
Good- 

Medium... 

Common. 


Lamb  and  Mutton 

Light  to  heavyweight: 
Choice— 

30-42  lbs 

42-55  lbs 

Good— 

30-42  lbs 

42-55  lbs 

All  weights: 

Medium.. 

Common 

Mutton  (ewes): 

Good 

Medium.. 

Common 

Fresh  Pork  Cuts 

Hams: 
12-16  lb.  average 

Loins: 

8-10  lb.  average 

10-12  lb.  average 

12-15  lb.  average 

15-18  lb.  average 

18-22  lb.  average 

Shoulders: 
New     York     style, 
skiun«d 

Picnics: 

4-6  lbs.  average 

6-8  lb.  average 

Butts,  Boston  style... 

Spare  ribs 


Chicago 


June 
21-26, 
1926 


16.50 
17.30 

15.  50 
16.05 

14.55 

12.50 

13.50 
12.15 
10.80 


19.80 
17.60 
14.60 
13.00 


31.20 


28.60 


26.  20 
23.20 

12.00 
10.40 
8.90 


26.00 

28.20 
26.60 
24.60 
21.40 
19.90 


19.80 


24.70 
15.30 


June 
14-19, 
1926 


16.50 
17.50 

15.50 
16.20 

14.65 

12.40 

13.50 
12.  25 
11.00 


20.40 
18.40 
16.40 
14.60 


34.50 


31.80 


28.40 
26,00 

13.40 
11.60 
10.10 


27.00 

29.20 
27.60 
26.00 
23.00 
21.70 


20.00 


25.25 
15.50 


June 
22-27, 
1925 


}l, 


85 


•16: 40 

13.35 

10.00 

13.20 
10.  05 
7.50 


17.30 
14.60 
11.60 
0.30 


K 


20 


•29.10 

25.20 
21.50 

13.50 
11.00 
9.00 


24.75 

23.40 
21.00 
20.40 
18.90 
17.70 


16.20 
14.70 


20.40 
13.40 


3-year 
aver- 


17.  55 

16.13 

14.45 

12.08 

13.  07 
11.12 
9.  07 


17.33 
15.48 
13.23 
10.  17 


28.90 


26.57 

23.10 
19.60 

14.77 
12.  23 
9.37 


18.92 

18.10 
16.37 

15.  05 


11.52 

10.78 


14.52 
&78 


New  York 


June 
21-26, 
1926 


/17.  00 
117.  35 


\15 


15.95 
15.95 


14.  35 

12.60 

13.75 
13.00 
11.50 


19.50 
16.50 
15.00 
13.00 

18.50 
13.50 
12.00 


|29. 


70 


f28. 


70 


27.20 
23.00 

15.00 
13.00 
11.00 


29.00 

30.50 
28.90 
26.70 
25.50 
24.50 


21.30 


20.50 
26.  10 
19.00 


June 
14-19, 
1926 


16.55 
16.  95 

-15.65 
15.65 

13.90 

12.35 

13.  65 
12.80 
11.50 


June 
22-27, 
1925 


1 18.  40 

|l7.20 

15.45 

12.40 

14.20 
12.  50 
10.50 


19.50  19.80 

17. 10  17.  40 

14.80  I  15.00 

12.  80  I  12.  00 


15.60 
13:00 
11.50 


30.  10 


9.10 


27.80 
24.70 

14.00 
12.00 
10.30 


27.00 

30.60 
29.25 
28.00 
26.70 
25.  30 


22.00 


20.50 
27.00 
19.00 


[■3LO0 

[-28.  50 

25.50 
22.  50 

14.60 
12.  40 
10.50 


25.50 

24.20 
23.20 
22.10 
20.40 
18.60 


16.20 

15.75 

14.  75 
20.00 
15.00 


3- year 
.  aver- 
age1 


17.30 

15.98 
I 
14.03 

10.73 

12.85 
11.37 
.9.80 


18.37 
16.37 
14.  27 
11.43 


27.13 

25.05 

22.37 
18.93 

14^40 
12.43 
10.50 


20.  33 

18.80 
.17.  67 
16.50 


12.  05 

11.43 

« "11.65 

14.  82 

10.67 


1  Changes  in  weight  specifications  for  steer,  calf,  veal,  and  lamb  carcasses  were 
made  on  October  5,  1925. 

"Based  on  average  prices. for  the  following  weeks:  June  25-30,  1923;  June  23-28, 
1924;  June  22-27,  1925. 

3  Skin  on. 

'  Average  price  for  corresponding  week  of  1925  only. 

5  2-year  average. 


Beef  Steers  Sold  Out  of  First  Hands  at  Chicago  for  Slaughter 
June  21-25,  1926,  with  Comparisons 


Grade 


Choice  and 

prime 

Good I 

Medium. . 
Common— 


Total— ,30,397130 


Number  of  head 


June 

21-26, 
1926 


8,027 
12, 
9,058 


June 
14-19, 
1926 


June 
22-27, 
1925 


7,997  3,290 

446)11,860  7,906 

9,251  9,409 

951  1,681 


Per  cent  of  to- 
tal by  grades 


June 
21- 

26, 
1926 


June 
14- 
19, 
1925 


26.4 
40.9 
29.8 
2.9 


286  100.  0 


26.0 

39.4 

30.8 

3.2 


June 
22- 

"27, 
1925 


Average  weight 
(pounds) 


June 
21- 

26, 
1926 


14-81,209 

35.51.069 

42. 2  f    945 

7. 5     895 


100.  0100.  Oil,  064 


June 
14- 
19, 
1926 


June 
22- 
27, 
1925 


Averageiprice  per 
100  pounds 


June 
21-26, 
1926 


1, 184J1,  264 
1,0571,078 
9261,001 


798 


1,042 


S64 


9.55 
8.-94 
7. 


1,057     9.52 


June 
14-19, 

1920- 


.$10.12 
9.  57 
9.10 
7.79 


9.56 


June 
22-27, 

1925 


$11.  83 
11.27 
10.  00 
7.73 


10.  64 
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Average  Prices  of  Livestock,  June  21-26,  1926,  with  Comparisons 

[In  dollars  per  100  poundsj 


Classification ' 


Cattle 

Slaughter  cattle  and  calves: 

Steers    (1,500   lbs.    up)    good 

and  choice  •-_. 

Steers  (1,100-1,500  lbs.)— 

Choice 

Good._ 

Medium 

Common 

Steers  (1,100  lbs.  down)— 

Choice 

*    Good..._ 

Medium 

Common 

Canner  and  cutter 

Light     yearling    steers     and 
heifers- 
Good  and  choice  (850  lbs. 

down)_ 

Heifers — 

Good  and  choice  (S50  lbs. 

up) 

Common     and     medium 

(all  weights). 

Cows — 

Good  and  choice 

Common  and  medium 

Canner  and  cutter 

Bulls- 
Good    and    choice  (beef, 

1,500  lbs.  up)' 

Good  and  choice  (beef, 
1,500  lbs.  down,  year- 
lings excluded) 

Canner  to  medium  (can- 
ner and  bologna) 

Calves  (milk-fed  excluded) — 

Medium  to  choice  s 


Cull  and  common. _. 

Vealers — 

Medium  to  choice—. 

Cull  and  common 

Feeder   and    stoeker   cattle   and 
calves.' 
Steers  (800  lbs.  up)  good  and 

choice.. 

Steers  (800  lbs.  up)  common 

and  medium 

Steers  (800  lbs.  down)   good 

and  choice 

Steers  (800  lbs.  down)  common 

and  medium 

Heifers,  common  to  choice 

Co  ws,  common  to  choice 

Calves    (steers)    common    to 
choice , 


Hogs 

Top  (highest  price  not  average).. 

Bulk  of  sales _ 

Heavy  weight  (250-350  lbs.), 
medium-choice..  _ _ 

Medium  weight  (200-250  lbs.), 
medium-choice 

Light  weight  (160-200  lbs.),  com- 
mon-choice  

Light  lights  (130-160  lbs.),  com- 
mon-choice  


Packing  hogs— smooth  and  rough7 

Slaughter     pigs     (90-130     lbs). 

medium-choice 

Feeder  and  stoeker  pigs  (70-130 

lbs.),  medium-choice. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lumbs: 
Lambs — 

Ligh  and  bandy  weight 
(81  lbs.  down)  medium- 
choice 

All  weights,  cull  and  com- 
mon  

Yearling    wethers,    medium- 
choice 

Ewes,  common-choice 

Ewes,  canner  and  cull 

Feeding  sheep  and  Ian  b 

Feeding      lambs,      medium 
choice 


Chicago 


June 
21- 
26 
1926 


9.95 

10.28 
9.70 
8.84 
7.78 

10.28 
9.68 
8.82 
7.64 
6.38 


9.64 

8.90 

7. 

7.23 

5. 

4.30 

6.70 


5.93 

7.28 
5.60 


10.58 
7.45 


8.68 

7.36 

8.46 

7.03 
6.28 
5.31 


15.  00 
14.13 

14.12 

14.54 

14.48 

14.66 
12.61 

14.61 


June 
14- 
19 

1926 


9.94 

10.18 
9.61 
8.92 
7.92 

10.20 
9.68 
8.87 
7.80 
6.45 


9.61 

8.94 

7.44 

7.40 
5.77 
4.36 

6.59 

6.74 
5.82 

7.10 
5.50 

10.32 
7.32 


8.68 

7.60 

8.44 

7.20 
6.38 
5.48 


June 

22-27, 

1925 


12.03 
11.34 
10.01 
7.93 


3- 
year 
aver- 
age J 


11. 15 
10.36 
9.14 
7.60 


East  St.  Louis 


June 

21-26, 

1926 


10.12 
9.62 
8.46 
6.82 


12.17    11.03  10.12 

11.42    10.24  9.  G2 

9.  781     8. 88'  8. 46 

7. 45     6. 99  6. 66 

5.  62     4.  92  5.  25 


11.38 

10.46 

7.70 

7.91 
5.42 
3.61 


6.54 
4.70 
8.30 


'10.08 

'9.  23 

'6.84 

<7.16 

'4.87 
3.13 


'6.15 
'4.34 
'7.76 


6.  38  '  6.  09 


10.15 
7.42 


6.70 
4.62 


'9.36 
'  6.80 


7.33 

6.67 

4.60 


8.00 

7.25 

7.00 
6.88 
4.25 

6.50 

6.62 
6.40 

7.50 
6.75 

9.82 
6.  50 


i: 


14.85 


11.75 
12  08 


5.  02 
3.  00 


13.35 


16.00   13.80   13.80 
14.  12,  13  22     9.  01 

.09 


14.  08 

14.44 

14.36 

14.41 
12.77 

14.57 


2.  18 

12.5(1 


3.00 
13.20 


13.25 

13.18 

12.  97 

12.52 
(12.  II 
111.  68 


8.50 

00 

8.25 

6.75 

6 

4 


>l  6.  12 


16.  10 

14.77 


14.40 

9.08    14.62 

8.89J  14.70 

8.  61|  14.79 
24,\l2. 85 


16.  63 


12.25 
1 2.  35 


6. 
2  80 


7.87| 
8.01 


14.32 


10.77 
11.62 


6.20 
2.38 


June 
14- 
19 

1926 


10.27 
9.75 
8.55 
6.S5 


June 

22-27, 
1925 


11.74 
11.04 


7.62 


10.25  11.96 

9.75  11.21 

8.  55  9.  70 

6.  72  7.  25 

5.  35  6.  OS 


11.05 


8.00 

7.25 

7.00 
5.90 
4.31 

6.50 

6.62 
5.38 

7.50 
5.75 


7.18 
6.35 
3.42 


3- 

year 
aver- 
age 2 


11.04 
10.29 
9.03 
6.96 

10.91 
10.13 
8.74 
6.60 
4.28 


9.20  '8.10 


'5.82 

<  6.54 
4.78 
2.  95 


6.12 
4.20 


u 


95 

70 
3.82 


9.  78     8.  72 
6.  55      6.  10 


8.50 
7.00 
8.25 


6.  18 


1  6.05 
6.76'|l 
6.  12.\    ,  9f) 
4.88/  4'20 


15.  25 
14.71 

14.37 

14.55 

14.  65 

14.74 
12.85 


14.  8lll4.83 
14.  60,14.  62 


11.  12 


4.25 
2.25 


14.65 

11.40 
11.58 

4.35 
2.30 


13.85 
13.60 

13.64 

13.62 

13.40 

13.14 
112.04 
111.  77 

12.55 

11.82 


14.58 


11.08 
11.32 


4.55 

2  (III 


Fort  Worth 


June 

21-26, 
1926 


<  5.92 

'4.01 

'7.02,1 
'  6.  221/ 
'3.68 

'  8. 01 
'4.92 


6.43 


6.94 


4.  14 


7.46 
6.00 
7.60 
5.88 


13.  85 
9.31 

9.30 

9.32 

9.  13 


8.01 
7.87 


8.80 
7.70 


io.  OS 
10.98 


'4.28 
•200 


June 

22-27, 
1926 


7.38 
5.78 


8.42 
7.15 
5.42 
4.00 


8.85 

7. 

6.22 

5.80 
4.29 
2.92 


u 


'.HI 

35 
4.18 


7.78 
6.10 


6.  12 


5.88 


Kansas  City 


June 

21-26, 

1925 


9.55 

9.88 
9.17 
8.10 
6.64 


June 
14- 
19 
1926 


9.58 

9.93 

9.27 
8.22 
6.76 


10.00  10.05    11.61 
9.36   9.34    10.56 


June 

22-27, 

1925 


11.38 
10.38 
9.18 
7.01 


8.20  8.25 
6.60  6.64 
5.25    5.27 


9.50   9.60 


8.  12   8.  18 

I 
6.42   6.42 

6.90,  6.90 
5.38  5.40 
4.  12   4.  12 


6.99    5.95 

6.  38    6.  22 
6.18'  5.08 

7.  25   7. 25 
6.00    5.00 

8.  55'  8.  55 
6.85    5.68 


I! 


9.22 
6.72 
4.34 


10.92 


9.54 


6.91 
4.94 
3.46 


6.62 

4.01 

/  7.45 
V  6. 
4.38 

8.75 
6.62 


32   8.321 

I  I    6.42 

82   6.82 

I 
8.  40  8.  40  1 

\\  6.30 
6.45   6.45!) 
I  6.  25   6.  19,\   . 
1  4.  88   4.  88  /  * 


7.02   7. 


14.  90  15.  00 
14.  34  14.  14 

I 
14.  12  13.92    13.23 


13.  66 

13.20 


13.60 
13.04 

13.00 

13.01 

12.83 

12.  09  14.  75  14.  56'  12.  60 
111.941.,  _.'.„  J/12.  25 
\H.17f12-'6,1         IIH-S9 


14.39  14.28 

I 
14.  58  14.  38 


13.22 
12.90 


13.88    11.00 
13. 


10.  75 


4.76 
2.50 


15.  25  15.  00 
15.  48  15.  25 


3- 
year 
aver- 
age ! 


10.  7 
9.89 
8.80 
7.13 

10.69 
9.77 
8.55 
6.66 
4.13 


'8.54 

'5.76 

♦6.60 

'4.57 

3.01 


'5.44 

'3.92 

'6.72 
'  5.96 
'3.94 

'7.88 
'5.06 


7.05 

6.46 
4.61 
5.96 


Omaha 


June 

21-26, 

1926 

June 

14- 

19 

1925 

9.50 

9.50 

9.98 

9.96 

9.25 

9.21 

8.36 

8.42 

June 

22-27, 
1925 


6.99    7.10 


9.98 
9.25 
8.36 
6.98 
5.58 


9.96 
9.21 
8.31 
7.03 
5.64 


9.26 


8.38   8.32 
6.62   6.57 


7.30 
5.72 
4.42 


6.30 

6.42 

5.27 

6.52 


8.10 
5.60 


8.42 
7.00 
8.50 


1    u. 

u 


6.75 
38 
00 


6.92 


7.14 
5.64 
4.42 


6.14 

6.26 
5.19 

6.65 
4.78 

8.60 
6.85 

8.42 

7.00 

8.50 

6.75 
6.38 
5.00 

6.92 


12.  12 
12  19 


14.  11  13.96    14.99 


10.  70  10.  58    11.28 
10.98  11.  10    10. 


4.  62'  4.  68     6.  10 
2.  12!  2.  15     2.  26 


13.  65  14.  50  14.  55 

8.98  13.56  13.71 

9.04  13  92  13.91 

9.03J  14.  12:14.  ( 

8.  75  14.  27114.  25 

8.38'  14.  27114.25 

'8.81'  _ 


7.92    14.27 


13.00 


10.07 
10.  18 


4.  (14 

2.08 


14.25 


14.  20  14.  28 


11. 62111. 90 

11.78  12.  18 


5.  25   5.  25 
2.76    2.75 


12.86  12.50 


11.37 
10.45 
9.10 
7.08 

11.55 
10.55 
9.18 
6.98 
4.76 


10.  as 


.60 


7.24 
5.00 
3.38 


5.56 

4.00 

6.78 
6.32 
4.1 


■  6.50 

>  4.  88 

6.00 

13.45 
12.64 

13.04 

12.97 

12.80 

12.35 


3- 
year 
aver- 
age ! 


South  St.  Paul 


June 
21 


1926 


10.72 

9.84!  9.34 

8.  66!  8.  60 

7. 14|  7.  25 


10.59.- 
9.74   9.26 


8.57 
6. 
'4. 


'8.58 

'6.02 

'6.86 

•4.64 

3.03 


'5.48 

'4.04 

<  6.80 
'6.10 
'  4.  55 

'7. 
'5.15 


7.00 


6.33 


4.62 


4 


5.97 


13.45 
8.55 


8.54 
7.25 
5.12 


8.12 

6.38 

6.88 
5.3S 
4.00 


6.30 
5.08 


-6.00 
4.25 


8.35 
5.25 


7.62 

6.60 

7.62 

6.12 
5.75 
5.00 

6.75 


15.  0(1 
13.81 


8.80  13.95 
8.  76  14.  27 
8.5614.50 


'9.  18 


/12.02.  8.061 
111.  68   7.75/ 

11.  56!  '  8.  14 

10.  96     6.  99 


12.25 

11.82 


6.45 
2.78 


14.  65 
12.77 


15.15 
15. 05 


13.90  13.68 


10.75  11.25 
11.  25 L. 


'  4.  78    6.  25 
'  2.  33    2.  50 


'  10.  98' . 


June 
14- 
19 

1926 


June 

22-27, 
1925 


18  10. 

50  9. 

25  7. 

12  5. 


8.92 

8.12 
6.38 


62 


30 


3- 

year 
aver- 
age ' 


9.48 
8.40 
6.90 


9.52 
8.26 
6.51 
4.25 


•9.15 

<  7.  94 

'5.62 

'6.30 

'4.40 

2.73 


'5.42 

'3.92 

'6.40 
<  5.26 
'4.12 

'7.34 
'4.90 


6.33 

5.64 

3.87 

'5.19 

13.  10 
8.38 

8.57 

8.63 

8.64 

8.49 
7.74 
7.4$ 

'9.29 

8.08 


10.  19 
10.81 


<  4.  55 
'  2.  03 


1  Cl-r    ifiritllon  of  live  Icirl  changed  .tulj  2,  1923,  and  July  I,  1926 

I  Based  on  avorago  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  June  25-30,  1923;  Juno  23-28,  1921;  June  22-27,  1925. 

»  No  comparable  grade  in  former  classifies!  ions. 

'  Two-year  average. 

•  In  old  clai  slnoatloo  classed  as  190-260  lbs.  ami  2110  lbs  up. 

«  In  old  olsasifloatioo  nil  grades  were  combined  under  heavy  and  under  light  weight  steors.    Cows  and  heifers  were  also  combined. 

'  Jtc|>orU>d  separately  in  old  classification. 
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Weights  and  Prices  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers  at  Chicago 

June  21-26,  1926,  with  Comparisons 


Number  of 
head 

Tor  cent  of 

total  by 

weight  ranges 

Average  weight 
(pounds) 

Average  price 
per  100  pounds 

Weight  range 

June 
21- 
26, 
1926 

June 
14- 
19, 
1926 

June 
22- 
27, 

1925 

June 
21- 

26. 
1926 

June 
14- 
19, 

1926 

June 
22- 
27, 
1925 

June 
21- 
26, 
1926 

June 
14- 
19, 
1926 

June 
22- 
27, 

1925 

21- 
26, 
1926 

June' June 
14-     22- 
19       27 
1926    1925 

1,001  lbs.  up 

901-l,0001hs 

801-900  lbs- - 

70i-S001bs 

700  lbs.  down 

65 
48 

146 
42 

362 

2 

58 

121 

363 

1,271 

1,815 

52 
204 
295 

91 

9.8 

7.3 
22.0 

6.3 
54.  G 

.1 
3.2 
6.7 
20.0 
70.0 

8.1 
31.8 
45.9 
14.2 

1,141 
961 
S46 
739 
640 

1,070 
937 
821 
749 
548 

958 
856 
74S 

581 

$8.72 
9.03 
0.S1 
8.51 
7.68 

$8.13 
8.55 
8.26 
7.51 
7.37 

§6.35 
6.69 
6.09 
6.43 

Total 

663 

642 

100.0 

100.0 

1C0.0 

764 

620 

776 

7.79 

7.54 

i;. :«; 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments 

June  18-25,  1926,  with  Comparisons 


Cattle  and  calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Origin  and  destina- 
tion 

June 
19-25, 
1926 

Per  cent 
of  aver- 
age of 
corre- 
sponding 

week 

1923,  1924, 

1925 

June 
19-25, 
1926 

Per  cent 
of  aver- 
age of 
corre- 
sponding 

week 

1923,  1924, 

1925 

June 
19-25, 
1926 

Per  cent 
of  aver- 
age of 
corre- 
sponding 

week 

1923,  1924, 

1925 

Market  origin: 

1,416 
1,630 
2,640 
1,759 

942 
4,547 

238 
1,816 

648 
6,330 
3,297 

121 

56.5 
41.2 

105.3 
74.9 

112.0 
64.7 
47.6 
71.8 
52.2 

205.7 

111.5 
14.8 

5,982 
10,  693 

262 
2,614 

752 
3,470 

163.7 

415.1 

East  St.  Louis.. 

54.4 

Fort  Worth  . . . 

252.8 

Indianapolis... 
Kansas  City 

895 
1,990 

124 
62 

544 
3,497 
2,633 

303.  4 
128.9 
354.3 
69.7 
333.  7 
160.9 
415.3 

180.3 
86.3 

Omaha 

7,618 

2,131 

274 

356 

600 

195.7 

St.  Joseph 

South  St.  Paul. 
Sioux  City 

81.6 
314.9 

191.7 

Total 

6tate  destination: 

25, 384 

80.3 

9,745 
289 

135.2 
28.5 

34,  752 

181.5 

487 

4,434 

2,435 

4,448 

999 

226 

53 

571 

963 

1,953 

1,968 

32.6 
103.9 
115.5 
94.8 
36.3 
209.3 
378.6 
144.9 
104.6 
58.4 
39.8 

10,  693 
2,968 
6,652 
3.693 
712 
806 

468.0 

560 
2,204 
2,917 

685 

90.0 
191.3 
254.5 
139.8 

223.5 

153.8 

39.7 

369.7 

Michigan 

496 
460 
202 
140 
102 
102 
1,121 
124 

188.6 
80.4 
48.1 
70.7 

1,764 

186 

2,483 

1,561 

73.1 

Missouri 

Nebraska  . 
New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Ohio     

68.7 
71.1 

224 

1,178 

737 

496 

1,704 

254.5 
92.7 

100.5 
95.9 
76.8 

132.5 

300 
100 

344.8 
104.2 

295.2 

132 

2,614 
88 

634 

718 

1,156 

80.7 
164.3 

137 
206 

62.8 
154.9 

323.5 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

120.5 

Total 

25, 384 

80.3 

9,745 

135.2 

34,  752 

181.5 

Season  Comparisons  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments 


Joly  1,  1925  to  June  25,  1926 

Same  period  one  year  ago 

Same  period  two  years  ago 

Same  period  three  years  ago , 

Current  period  as  per  cent  of  average  of  three 
previous  periods. 


Cattle  and 
calves 


2,  957, 939 
3, 147, 386 

3,  820, 876 
4, 108,  990 

80.1 


Hogs         Sheep 


624, 877 
368,614 
577,  899 
595,  852 

102. 1 


2,  932, 473 
3,341,019 
3,346,114 
2,972,301 

91.1 


United  States  standards  for  grades  of  beef  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  department,  effective  July  1,  1926.  Beef  is 
divided  into  five  classes:  Steer  beef,  heifer  beef,  cow  beef,  bull 
beef,  and  stag  beef.  Standards  are  provided  for  each  of  the 
eeven  grades. 
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Heavy  Movement  of  Peaches  Starting 

The  very  active  movement  of  summer  produce  was  a,  feature 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  during  the  fourth  week  of  June. 
A  total  of  6,000  cars  of  southern  potatoes  was  50%  more  than 
shipments  of  a  year  ago.  Watermelon  forwardings  were  not 
quite  up  to  last  season's  mark  but  had  increased  rapidly  to 
700  cars  daily.  Tomato  movement  was  twice  as  heavy  as  in 
late  June,  1925,  filling  more  than  2,000  cars.  Output  of  Cali- 
fornia pears  jumped  to  300  cars  during  the  week,  compared 
with  only  two  cars  last  year,  and  plums  and  prunes  likewise 
were  in  much  heavier  supply.  The  California  grape  season 
also  is  earlier,  with  a  record  of  45  cars  for  the  week.  Summer 
apple  shipments  were  becoming  active  in  Tennessee  and  Cali- 
fornia. Half  of  the  onion  forwardings  originated  in  north 
Texas;  the  rest  came  mostly  from  Louisiana  and  California. 
Heaviest  lettuce  movement  was  reported  in  central  California 
and  Washington,  while  cabbage  supplies  were  chiefly  from 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  the  Middle  West.  North  and 
South  Carolina  furnished  four-fifths  of  the  cucumber  ship- 
ments. 

A  startling  event  was  the  exceptionally  early  decrease  in 
cantaloupe  movement,  particularly  from  Imperial  Valley.  The 
f.  o.  b.  market  in  that  section  also  collapsed;  closing  prices  were 
less  than  half  those  of  the  preceding  week.  Cantaloupes  closed 
higher  in  central  cities  but  lower  in  the  East,  while  just  the 
reverse  was  true  of  potatoes.  Lettuce  markets  were  rather 
demoralized.  Many  Texas  onions  were  arriving  in  poor  con- 
dition. Watermelon  and  tomato  prices  dropped.  Marketing 
of  New  Jersey  products  by  truck  will  be  much  facilitated 
through  the  opening  of  the  great  suspension  bridge  between 
Camden  and  Philadelphia  on  July  5.  The  combined  rail  move- 
ment of  29  leading  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  past  week 
increased  to  20,150  cars,  and  exceeded  the  corresponding  total 
for  1925. 

Peaches. — The  first  straight  cars  of  Carman  peaches  rolled 
from  Georgia  on  June  21.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  heavier 
movement  of  peaches,  now  that  the  minor  early  varieties  are 
out  of  the  way.  Important  shipping  points  in  southern  and 
central  Georgia  may  have  1,000  cars  of  the  Carman  variety 
and  2,700  cars  of  Hileys,  followed  by  1,500  or  1,600  Georgia 
Belles  and  possibly  2,300  Elbertas.  Total  probable  shipments 
of  8,300  cars  from  these  counties  would  be  900  less  than  last 
year,  because  of  the  lighter  crop  of  Hileys  and  Elbertas.  The 
older  Elberta  trees  in  central  Georgia  particularly  will  have  a 
comparatively  short  crop.  The  north-central  and  western 
counties  expect  to  ship  possibly  1,000  more  cars  than  last 
season,  or  a  total  of  4,450,  of  which  200  mav  be  Carmans,  550 
Hileys,  200  Georgia  Belles,  and  3,200  Elbertas.  From  the 
extreme  northern  sections  of  Georgia  possibly  1,100  cars  of 
peaches  will  be  forwarded,  as  against  670  in  1925.  Habersham 
County  prospects  are  the  best  in  37ears. 

JULY    AN    ACTIVE    MONTH 

As  each  variety  starts,  the  f.  o.  b.  prices  usually  are  rather 
high,  but  declines  follow  when  movement  becomes  heavy.  Any 
serious  overlapping  of  shipments  of  the  leading  varieties,  such 
as  may  occur  this  July,  tends  to  force  prices  to  lower  levels. 
Carmans,  in  six-basket  crates  and  bushel  baskets,  started  this 
season  at  a  cash-track  range  of  $2-$2.25,  with  demand  active. 
Last  season,  first  sales  of  this  variety  were  reported  on  June  9 
at  $3,  and  Carmans  were  about  finished  by  June  20,  when 
crates  sold  at  $1.50-$2  and  bushel  baskets  at  $2-$2.25.  Re- 
cent city  quotations  showed  a  wide  range  of  $2-$5.25  per  crate, 
according  to  variety  and  size. 

Cool  weather  has  delayed  the  maturity  and  shipment  of  the 
main  crop  in  Georgia.  Only  about  500  cars  moved  last  week, 
compared  with  2,100  during  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Up 
to  June  27,  1925,  approximately  one-third  of  the  season's  total 
shipments  of  13,500  cars  were  completed,  but  by  the  correspond- 
ing date  this  year  only  1,325  cars  had  rolled.  Early  varieties 
are  starting  in  the  Carolinas  and  Alabama.  South  Carolina,  ac- 
cording to  local  estimates,  may  have  a  commercial  crop  of  600- 
650  cars,  mostly  Georgia  Belles  and  Elbertas.  About  200 
carloads  will  be  consumed  locally  or  trucked  to  nearby  markets 
and  the  remainder  shipped  by  rail.  Heavy  movement  may 
begin  about  July  20,  with  the  South  Carolina  season  closing 
near  August  15.    The  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  other  mid-western 
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peach-shipping  seasons  doubtless  will  be  active  in  July,  making 
that  the  big  month  for  peaches. 

A  survey  covering  three  years,  1923-1925,  showed  that  the 
average  cost  of  producing  this  fruit  in  central  Georgia  was  $1.10 
per  bushel  basket  and  $1.02  per  six-basket  crate,  delivered  at  the 
shipping  point.  For  Carmans  packed  in  crates,  the  average 
returns  to  the  Georgia  grower  were  $1.55,  being  as  low  as 
$1.13  in  1924  and  as  high  as  $2.12  last  year.  Elbertas  averaged 
$1.40  to  the  grower,  Hileys  $1.28,  and  Belles  $1.05.  During 
these  three  years,  similar  fruit  in  bushel  baskets  returned  an 
average  of  $1.30  for  Carmans,  $1.11  for  Hileys,  98e  for  Belles 
and  $1.50  for  Elbertas. 

Potato  markets  started  with  a  trend  steadily  upward,  but 
were  unable  to  sustain  the  tops  of  $7.25-$7.50  per  barrel 
reached  the  middle  of  the  week.  By  Saturday,  June  26,  quota- 
tions showed  declines  of  varying  degrees.  South  Carolina 
potatoes  were  practically  gone  from  the  markets,  only  140  cars 
having  moved  during  the  seven  davs.  North  Carolina  with 
2,045  cars,  Virginia  with  2,060,  and"  Oklahoma  with  930  held 
the  center  of  the  stage.  About  80%  of  the  week's  total  origi- 
nated in  these  three  States.  Peak  movement  in  Oklahoma 
lias  been  passed. 

Very  few  of  the  eastern  cities  dropped  below  the  previous 
week's  price  level,  but  midwestern  markets  registered  declines 
of  50^-$l  per  100  pounds.  General  jobbing  range  on  barreled 
potatoes  was  $5-$6.50,  while  sacked  stock  sold  within  the 
extremes  of  $3.50-$4.50  per  100  pounds.  These  quotations 
still  were  750-$1.25  higher  than  corresponding  prices  a  year 
ago.  The  section  around  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  reported 
closing  f.  o.  b.  sales  at  $4.50-$4.75,  compared  with  $5.50  the 
previous  Saturday.  Eastern  Shore  points  were  $1  lower  at 
$4.75-$5  per  barrel. 

North  Carolina  shipments  are  expected  to  dwindle  after  the 
4th  of  July.  Probable  movements  from  the  Norfolk  section 
of  Virginia  is  estimated  around  800  cars  a  week  during  the 
two  weeks  ended  July  10,  with  peak  shipments  at  this  time. 
Heavy  digging  is  expected  on  the  East  Shore  after  June  30. 
The  Louisville  section  of  Kentucky  may  not  start  shipping 
before  July  5  or  10,  and  the  Orrick  district  of  Missouri  by 
July  15.  The  Kaw  Valley  of  Kansas  also  should  be  active  at 
that  time.  Reports  from  the  Fruita  district  of  western  Colo- 
rado indicate  that  a  field  disease  has  reduced  the  anticipated 
500-car  crop  by  25%  to  50%. 

TOMATO    SUPPLIES    HEAVY 

Tomatoes. — Most  tomato  markets  were  weak,  as  a  result  of 
the  heayy  supplies.  In  addition  to  the  2,350  cars  forwarded 
from  shipping  points  during  the  seven  days  ended  June  19,  more 
than  2,000  additional  cars  moved  during  the  week  of  June  21- 
26,  chiefly  from  Mississippi  and  Texas.  Tennessee  started 
with  100  cars.  A  year  ago  the  total  output  for  this  period 
was  only  1,000  ears,  and  prices  were  considerably  higher.  The 
present  condition  of  terminal  markets  led  East  Texas  to  reduce 
its  shipments  to  a  minimum.  Compared  with  the  peak  of  175 
cars  on  June  22,  movement  from  Texas  the  next  few  days 
averaged  only  50  cars.  Practically  no  f.  o.  b.  sales  were  re- 
ported after  the  middle  of  the  week.  Green  wrapped  stock 
had  reached  bottom  of  60^  per  four-basket  crate  in  the  Jackson- 
ville section,  and  pink  unwrapped  tomatoes  brought  as  little  as 
50^.  The  market  around  Crystal  Springs,  Mississippi,  also 
had  declined  to  65^-75^  on  green  wraps.  On  arrival  in  con- 
suming centers,  this  Mississippi  stock  had  dropped  to  a  jobbing 
range  of  75^-$1.25;  Texas  tomatoes  ranged  even  lower,  with 
some  sales  of  fair  quality  bringing  only  50^.  The  light  sup- 
plies of  Florida  sixes  ruled  $2-$2.50,  and  the  New  York  market 
on  fancy-count  South  Carolina  receipts  declined  rapidly  to  a 
range  of  $2.50-$2.75. 

Watermelon  movement  is  on  in  earnest.  One  day's  passings 
nt  Potomac  Yards,  Virginia,  totaled  400  cars,  which  were 
widely  distributed  to  northern  markets.  Florida's  output 
jumped  to  2,000  cars,  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  North  Florida 
and  South  Georgia  were  getting  into  full  swing,  but  Georgia 
shipment*  still  lagged  behind  the  1925  record.  The  week's 
movement  from  that  State  totaled  only  800  cars,  as  against 
2,100  for  the  same  period  last  season.  Alabama  started  with 
a  dozen  ears,  and  Texas'  total  of  570  was  throe  or  four  times  the 
corresponding  shipments  in  1925.  Imperial  Valley  still  was 
forwarding  watermelons  at  the  rate  of  100  cars  daily,  with  a 
consequent  ower^SUpply  in  some  of  the  Pacific  Coast  markets. 
Because  of  the  delayed  movement  from  Georgia,  the  week's 
combined  total  of  4,150  cars  was  about  1,000  less  than  last 
season.  Declines  of  $100  to  $200  per  carload  occurred  at 
central  Florida  shipping  stations,  where  24  to  30-pound  Tom 
Wal.sons  sold  on  a  cash-track  basis  at  $150-$25G.  Medium- 
sized  melons  could  be  had  at  Texas  loading  points  around  400— 
OOji  per  100  pounds.     Terminal  markets  were  rather  unsettled, 


but    prices    tended    downward,    with    carloads    ranging   from 
about  $400  to  $700. 

Cantaloupes. — The  Arizona  cantaloupe  season  was  only 
beginning — 90  cars  the  week  of  June  21-26 — and  Imperial 
Valley  shipments  decreased  suddenly  to  less  than  1,000  cars, 
thus  causing  an  unexpected  lull  in  total  movement  of  this 
product.  Central  California  shipped  a  few  cars,  with  move- 
ment expected  to  gain  rapidly  in  that  region.  Turlock  district 
may  start  by  July  10.  Ordinary  quality  of  many  shipments 
from  Imperial  Valley  helped  to  depress  the  f.  o.  b.  market; 
under  the  poor  demand,  prices  came  down  with  a  thump. 
Only  a  few  cash-track  sales  were  made  at  the  end  of  the  week 
and  these  ranged  $1-$1.15  for  standard  45's.  Standard  crates 
of  Honey  Dews  sold  as  low  as  600—800.  Dealers  in  the  East 
had  to  cut  prices  on  Imperial  Valley  cantaloupes;  $3-$4  was 
the  closing  range  thore,  while  middle-western  cities  quoted 
$3.50-$4.50  on  crates  of  45  melons.  Arizona  Salmon  Tints 
brought  $5  in  Cincinnati. 


Carload  Shipments  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

June  20-26  and  Season  to  June  26,  with  Comparisons 


Product 


Apples: 

Old  crop.. ... 

New  crop. 

Asparagus 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes 

Celery.. 

Cherries... 

Citrus  fruit,  mixed 

Cucumbers.. 

Deciduous  fruit,  mixed 

Eggplant _ 

Grapefruit- 

Grapes 

Green  peas 

Lemons.. 

Lettuce- 

Melons,  miscellaneous . 

Onions. 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pears. 

Peppers 

Plums  and  prunes 

Potatoes: 

Sweet 

White- 
Old  crop 

New  crop 

Strawberries 

String  beanS; 

Tomatoes 

Vegetables,  mixed 

Watermelons. 

Total 


June 
20-26, 
1920 


106 
114 
31 
489 
1,068 
100 
306 
44 
490 
181 
4 

39 
44 
14 
380 
218 
383 
225 
788 
559 
298 
101 
399 

14 

404 
5,978 

150 

373 
2,052 

633 
4,158 


20, 141 


June 
13-19, 
1926 


193 

33 

49 

603 

1,305 

75 

315 

52 

366 

154 

4 

66 

17 

43 

343 

352 

284 

164 

995 

533 

55 

80 

606 

19 

742 
4,142 

448 

496 
2,346 

498 
2,032 


June 
21-27, 
1925 


17,400 


60 
227 

29 

308 

1,709 

81 
237 

29 
741 
244 

14 

21 

51 

83 
347 
452 

18 

245 

663 

2,201 

2 

86 
327 


449 

3,813 

102 

77 

1,038 

435 

5,099 


19,193 


Total 

this 
season 

-to 
June  26 


127,067 

152 

2,358 

15,  636 

10,  994 

5,983 

2,184 

3,840 

4,117 

885 

62 

14,720 

62 

1,557 

8,  765 

28,666 

929 

6,609 

53,566 

1,541 

351 

708 

2,157 

20,586 


220, 
26, 
12, 
3, 
10, 
14, 


608,  973 


Total 

last 

season 

to 
June  27 


103,815 

'  363 

1,899 

15,  069 

10,  401 

8,412 

1,433 

5,167 

4,991 

992 

244 

21,115 

56 

'  1,  742 

7,828 

26,  163 

31 

5,434 

53,211 

4,568 

3 

1,148 

1,355 

10,064 

252,  124 
'27,052 
12, 197 
4,269 
13,812 
17,698 
10,  914 


602,  0S4 


Total 

last 

season 


103,814 
1  127, 067 

1,906 
39,012 
30, 159 
21,  895 

2,304 
•  6,  452 

8,496 

6,602 
322 
21,  202 
81,  849 
»  2,  663 
11,683 
36,  470 

3,631 
31,335 
59,581 
40,  742 
21,237 

2,270 

5,187 

16, 067 

252,  573 
1  220,  070 
12,  256 
5,140 
28,  250 
32,209 
44, 128 


928,465 


1  Not  included  In  totals. 


a  Incomplete. 


Closing  Car-lot  Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Shipping 

Points 

June  21-26,  1926,  wKh  Comparisons 


Product 


Potatoes: 

Irish  Cobblers. 


Do- 
Do. 


Cantaloupes: 

Salmon  Tints. 

Peaches : 
Carmans 


Tomatoes: 
Green,  wrapped 


Do- 


Watermelons: 
Tom  Watsons.. 


Shipping  point 


Elizabeth 
City,  N  .  C. 

Mouut  Olive, 
N.  C. 

Eastern  Shore, 
Va.  points. 

El  C  0  o  t  r  0, 
Calif. 

Macon,  Ga 


Jacksonville, 

Tex. 
Crystal 

Springs, 

M  iss. 

Oenla  -  Lees- 
burg,  Kla. 


Unit  of  sale 


Cloth  -  top 

barrels. 
do 

do 


Standards 
45's. 

6-basko t 

carriers. 

4- basket 

carriers. 
do 


Bulk  per 
oar,  (22- 28 
pound 
averago). 


June  21- 
26, 1926 

June  14- 
19, 1926 

$4.  50-4.  75 

$5.50 

4.  25-5.  00 

5. 00-5.  50 

4.  75-5.  00 

5.  75-6. 00 

1. 00-1. 15 

2.  35-2.  50 

2.25 

'  2. 00-2. 25 

.76 

.90 

.  65-  .  75 

1.00 

175-250. 00 

380  425. 00 

June  22- 
27,  1925 


4.25 


4.  50-4.  65 
1.  50-1.  60 
•1. 75-2.00 


'  Qcorgia  Early  Koso, 


>  Georgia  Hileys. 


July  3, 1926 
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Arrivals  and  Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for  the  Week 

June  21-26, 1926,  with  Comparisons  ' 

POTATOES  !  (Prices  quoted  on  North  and  South  Carolina  Irish  Cobblers,  cloth- 
top  barrels) 


Total  car-lot  arrivals 

Prices  to  jobbers 

Markets 

CO 
Oi 

co 

CI 

CN 

B 
3 
Hi. 

CO 
CN 

ov 

a 

3 

o 

CM 
CD 

a 

3 

CO 
CN 

O 

§CO 

i  ^ 
a 

3 

m 

a 
s 

o 
cn 

oi 

CO 
CN 
1 
CN 

1 
>-> 

CO 
CN 

CN 
CD 

CN 

CN 

Ctf 
| 

New  York. 

655 
344 
.314 
123 
272 
113 
510 
184 
298 

725 
340 
303 
126 
186 
117 
493 
144 
247 

704 
238 
330 
102 
155 
159 
315 
99 
243 

10,  312 
6,897 
4,449 
1,302 
3,262 
1,978 

13,  105 
2,740 
5,161 

12, 862 
6,  573 
5,064 
1,  544 
3,480 
1,955 

11,174 
2,565 
4,932 

$5.25-6.  00 
6.  50-7.  00 
5.00-5.  50 
6.  00-6.  50 
6.  00-6.  25 
3  4.  00-4.  50 
' '  3.  50-3.  75 

$5.  2-5-6.  00 

6.00 

5.  50-6.  25 

5.  50-6.  00 

6.50 

3  4.  00-4.  50 

3  i  4.  25-4.  75 

$4.  50-4.  75 

4.  50-4.  75 

Philadelphia 

4.50 

Pittsburgh-  

Cincinnati 

Chicago _- 

5.00-5.25 

»  3.  00-3.  25 

»  *  2.  60-2.  75 

St.  LouiS-.. 

3  4.  001              3  4.  50 

3  2.75 

Kansas  City 

3  3.50 

3  4.  25-4.  50 

3 *  2.  40-2.  50 

CANTALOUPES  (Prices  quoted  on  Imperial  Valley  of  California  Salmon  Tints, 
standards  45's) 

New  York 

352 
60 
91 

41 
140 

29 
332 

48 

49 

410   404 
79    127 
77    141 
45     79 

1,890 
413 
567 
252 
755 
257 

1,468 
262 
346 

1,254 
333 
420 
180 
516 
226 

1,212 
222 
352 

$3.  00-3.  25 

3.50 

3.  50-3.  75 

4.00 

3.  75-4.  00 

4.  25-4.  50 

3.50 
4.  00-4.  25 
3.  75-4.  00 

$3.  50-4.  00 

4.00 

3.  25-3.  75 

3. 25-3.  50 

3.  75-4.  00 

3.  25-3.  50 

4.00 

3.50 

3.  25-3.  75 

$3.50-4.00 

Boston. 

3.50 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

3.50-4.00 
4.25 

Pittsburgh. 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

138 
45 

271 
CO 
93 

162 
68 

320 
69 

120 

4.00-4.25 

3.  75-4.  25 

4.00 

St.  Louis 

4.  50-4.  75 

Kansas  City 

4.00 

PEACHES  (Prices  quoted  on  Georgia  TJneedas,  six-basket  carriers) 


New  York... 

Boston 

Philadelphia. 
Baltimore— . 
Pittsburgh.. 
Cincinnati.. 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City,. 


229 
26 
46 
25 
42 
21 
43 
11 
2 

134 
3 
17 
10 
18 
14 
34 
9 
4 

402 
47 
95 
48 
52 
82 

105 
44 
13 

429 
32 
17 
40 
60 
39 
84 
24 
6 

941 
80 

171 
76 
96 

144 

224 
72 
22 

$2.  50-3.  00 
3.  00-3.  50 

$2.  00-2.  50 

3.00 
3.00 
2.  25-2.  50 
2.00 
2.  75-3.  00 
2.  00-2.  25 
2.  50-2.  75 

5  2.  25^2.  75 
'  2.  00-2.  25 
«  2.  50-2.  75 
'  2.  75-3.  00 
2.  00-2.  50 
2.  25-2.  50 

75-2.25 
50-2,  75 
75-2.00 
50-2.00 
75-2.00 


•1. 


75-2.00 
s  1.75 

50-2.  75 


WATERMELONS  (Prices  quoted  on  Florida  Tom  Watsons,  26-30  pound  average, 
bulk  per  car) 


New  York... 

Boston 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore- 
Pittsburgh.  . 
Cincinnati -- 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City. 


il, 

8, 

300 

222 

699 

42 

16 

78 

69 

182 

37 

11 

121 

56 

239 

18 

4 

62 

26 

104 

■63 

11 

101 

90 

238 

30 

5 

86 

36 

151 

143 

74 

341 

244 

640 

47 

13 

107 

72 

207 

94 

38 

70 

143 

153 

$575-625.  00 

»    0.  60-O.  85 

600.00 

•  0.  60-0.  65 

•  0.  50-0.  70 
7  55-60.  00 

410-550.  00 

8  2.  25 

■•'1:50-2. 25 


$550-700.  00 
«  0.  65-1.  00 


•  1.00 
•.  50-1.  00 

7  75-100.  00 
625-800,00 

■«  2.  50-3, 00 

8  «2.  5(M.  00 


$300-400.  00 

•  0.  50-0. 65 
375-450.  00 
6  0.  65-0.  75 

•  0.  40-0.  55 
6  0.  35-0.  65 
325-390.  00 


6 '2.50-3. -50 


i  Arrivals  include  all  varieties  of  each  product.  Prices  are  the  closing  for  the 
week  and  are  for  the  variety  or  varieties  specified. 

2  Potato  arrivals  include  both  old  and  new  stock". 

!  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  sacked  Bliss  Triumph,  per  100 
pounds. 

1  Car-lot  sales. 

•  Georgia  Carmans. 

•  Unit  basis, 

7  Bulk  per  100  melons. 
'  Bulk  per  100  pounds. 

•  Texas  stock. 


Walla  Walla  Onions  Moving 

New  crop  onions  have  begun  to  move  from  the  Walla  Walla 
district  of  Washington,  a  week  or  10  days  earlier  than  in  1925. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  patches,  ranging  from  one-half 
acre  to  five  acres,  scattered  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
valley  from  Walla  Walla  to  the  Oregon  line,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  exact  acreage  figures,  but  the  Federal  market  reporter  at 
Portland  understands,  from  local  advices,  that  plantings  were 
increased  this  season  and  may  total  700  acres.  Most  fields 
produce  more  than  a  carload  per  acre,  according  to  local  esti- 
mates. Quality  of  the  coming  crop  is  said  to  be  very  good  and 
growing  conditions  have  been  so  favorable  that  at  least  1,000 
carloads  are  expected  to  be  produced.  About  850  cars  were 
shipped  from  the  1923  crop,  nearly  800  Cars  in  1924,  and  about 
540  'cars -last  year  after  winter  killing  had  necessitated  replanting. 


Last  season,  because  of  the  shortage  of  seed  and  the  late 
replanting,  several  varieties  of  onions  were  grown  in  the  Walla 
Walla  section,  but  this  year  the  deal  has  returned  almost  com- 
pletely to  the  yellow  globe  onions  that  have  been  so  successful. 
This  variety  is  known  locally  as  the  "French"  onion  and  is,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  climate,  because  it  can  be  planted  in 
the  fall  and  will  winter  over  and  produce  a  good  crop.  Its 
origin  is  obscure.  It  is  a  large,  mild  Spanish-type  onion,  light 
yellow  in  color.  Tradition  says  that,  many  years  ago,  when 
Walla  Walla  farmers  furnished  onions  to  the  commissary  at 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  there  was  a  Basque  private,  commonly  called 
"Frenchy,"  who  did  not  enjoy  the  strong  flavor  of  the  local 
bulb  and  sent  to  his  distant  home  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
Pyrenees  Mountains  in  northern  Spain  for  some  seed.  This 
was  planted  and  became  the  dominant  strain  in  the  Walla 
Walla  Valley.  When  planted  with  other  onions,  it  transmits 
its  characteristics  to  the  other  varieties.  This  "French"  onion 
has  become  very  popular  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Spanish- 
type  onions  also  have  been  planted  largely  in  Utah  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  other  western  States. 


North  Texas  Bermuda  Onions 

Car-lot  movement  of  onions  from  Collin  County  and  other 
parts  of  northeastern  Texas  began  about  June  10.  During  the 
first  week,  nearly  100  cars  were  shipped,  about  half  of  which 
were  billed  to  St.  Louis,  according  to  Teports  from  the  Federal 
market  news  representative  at  Fort  Worth.  This  movement 
was  approximately  half  of  the  total  car-lot  shipments  of  onions 
for  the  entire  United  States  during  mid-June.  Some  supplies 
still  were  available  from  the  south  Texas  region,  California's 
early  onion  movement  was  not  yet  completed,  and  imported 
stock  was  arriving  from  Egypt  and  Spain.  In  addition,  there 
were  home-grown  onions  available  in  some  sections.  Large 
consuming  markets  were  reported  dull,  and  in  certain  cities 
shipments  of  onions  have  sold  for  freight  or  less. 

Harvesting  conditions  generally  were  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  light  rains  on  June  17  and  18.  These  showers  hindered 
hauHngs  slightly,  but  damage  from  moisture  was  not  expected 
to  be  serious.  Heavier  rains  occurred  during  the  week  ended 
June  26,  and  some  buyers  were  becoming  skeptical  concerning 
the  stock  harvested  from  wet  ground.  Temperatures  varied 
considerably,  but  hot  weather  has  been  experienced  to  some 
extent.  Most  of  the  onions,  particularly  the  earlier  cars,  were 
in  generally  good  condition  for  shipment  and  the  quality  was 
fair  to  excellent.  Cooperative  Federal-State  inspection  service 
is  being  used  at  shipping  points,  and  possibly  90%  of  ah  cars 
will  be  covered  by  these  certificates  of  inspection. 

A  temporary  shortage  of  crates  restricted  loading  consider- 
ably. As  this  "is:  the  first  season  of  important  car-lot  movement 
of  onions  from  north  Texas,  crate  manufacturers  seemed  un- 
able to  supply  the  demand.  Some  put  on  extra  shifts  and 
operated  day  and  night  to  take  care  of  the  orders.  Stock  accu- 
mulated in  sheds  during  this  period  of  crate  shortage,  but,  by 
June  25,  the  situation  was  again  normal  and  an  ample  supply 
of  containers  was  on  hand. 

F.  o.  b.  trading  has  been  draggy.  A  few  cash  buyers  visited 
the  various  shipping  points,  but,  due  to  the  poor  market  con- 
ditions, only  three  or  four  buyers  from  distant  cities  remained 
on  the  scene.  Priees  for  carloads  f.  o.  b.  north  Texas  points 
were  mostly  $1.10-$1.15  per- crate  for  U.  S.  No.  1  Yellow 
Bermudas  and  $1.25  for  Crystal  Wax.  At  first  there  was- a 
better  demand  for  Yellows  than  for  Wax  onions,  but  the  re- 
verse was  true  about  June  25.  The  market  had  strengthened 
slightly  by  that  date,  and  Yellow  Bermudas  were  selling  at 
$1.15-^1.25,  with  a  few  cars  of  Crystal  Wax  stock  still  bringing 
$1.25.  The  season's  shipments  were  estimated  to  be  about 
40  %  Yellows  and  the  remainder  Crystal  Wax.  Some  shippers  in 
the  Farmers ville  territory  were  reported  to  be  consigning  cars  to 
certain  cities,  taking  a  cash  advance  of  75^  or  so  at  the  time  of 
shipment.  Other  districts  were  rolling  most  of  their  cars  un- 
sold or  were  consigning  them.  One  association  is  said  to  have 
contracted  20  cars  to  a  New  York  firm  at  a  stipulated  f.  o.  b. 
price  of  $1.10  per  crate  for  both  Wax  and  Yellow  stock. 

New  shipping  points  were  being  heard  from  as  the  season 
progressed,  and  a  surprising  large  number  of  stations  in  this 
part  of  Texas  have  come  into  the  onion  deal.  Total  shipments 
probably  will  be  in  excess  of  the  original  estimates,  although 
low  prices  may  curtail  the  movement  to  some  extent.  Growers 
have  expressed  disappointment  over  not  receiving  $1.50-$1.75 
per  crate,  which  they  were  promised  when  purchasing  the  onion 
plants  last  winter.  Southeastern  Oklahoma  also  is-  getting 
into  the  onion  game,  with  expected  shipments  of  300  cars  i)i 
Bermuda  onions  this  year. 
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Bermuda  Vegetables  Popular  in  New  York 

Another  season  for  Bermuda  vegetables  has  closed.  New 
York  City,  as  usual,  received  and  consumed  practically  all 
shipments.  Each  year  expected  arrivals  and  their  price  pos- 
sibilities create  considerable  interest  among  New  York  mer- 
chants, according  to  information  from  the  Federal  market 
reporter  located  there.  Ordinarily,  receipts  are  confined  to 
six  or  seven  dealers,  and  very  satisfactory  prices  are  realized, 
due  in  part  to  the  generally  good  grading  and  packing.  First- 
class  packages  are  used  for  Bermuda  shipments,  and  some  of 
the  products  are  received  when  the  market  is  bare  of  domestic 
arrivals. 

The  season  for  Bermuda  vegetables  begins  early  in  November 
and  runs  into  June  and  occasionally  later.  January,  February, 
and  March  usually  are  the  months  of  heaviest  arrivals.  This 
season,  slight!}'  over  230,000  packages  of  various  vegetables 
were  received,  including  more  than  30,000  barrels  of  potatoes. 
This  total  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  and  probably  is 
one  of  the  largest  on  record. 

Although  the  estimate  for  Bermuda  celerv  was  approximately 
30,000  crates,  about  37,000  had  reached  New  York  by  June  24, 
with  the  possibility  of  additional  small  quantities  on  steamers 
yet  to  arrive.  This  has  been  one  of  the  best  seasons  for  celery. 
Prices  on  No.  1  stock  ranged  generally  from  $7  to  $10  per  crate, 
partly  because  of  the  poor  quality  and  condition  of  late  Florida 
produce.  Probably  90%  of  all  Bermuda  celery  is  consumed 
in  the  New  York  territory,  the  other  10%  being  shipped  to 
outside  markets.  Most  of  that  which  is  used  in  the  New  York 
district  goes  first  to  celery  washers  before  being  sold  to  the 
retail  trade. 

A  larger  percentage  of  Bermuda  potatoes  is  shipped  out  of 
New  York,  probably  only  60%  or  70%  being  consumed  locally. 
Such  markets  as  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  De- 
troit have  created  a  demand  for  potatoes  from  Bermuda  and 
doubtless  will  continue  to  use  considerable  quantities.  Of  the 
other  Bermuda  vegetables — chiefly  beets,  carrots,  onions,  and 
parsley — possibly  95%  of  the  total  is  disposed  of  in  the  New 
York  territory.  Past  attempts  to  sell  carload  quantities  of 
these  products  in  other  cities  have  proved  somewhat  disastrous, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  great  outside  trade  will  be  built  up, 
except  for  potatoes. 

Washington  Grape  Growers  Successful 

Gioss  sales  of  the  Yakima  Valley  Grape  Growers'  Union, 
Grandview,  Wash.,  for  the  1925  season,  amounted  to  something 
over  $100,000,  compared  with  about  $45,000  the  year  before. 
The  association  shipped  73  straight  cars  of  basket  grapes,  11 
straight  cars  of  bulk  grapes,  and  12  mixed  cars,  besides  express 
shipments  and  trucking  of  over  27,000  baskets  to  various  points 
in  the  valley.  The  greatly  increased  tonnage  made  it  neces- 
sary to  reach  out  for  more  distant  markets  and  grapes  were 
shipped  into  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Okla- 
homa, North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Utah  and  Oregon.  About  one-third  of  the  tonnage  was  shipped 
into  new  territory.  These  new  outlets  helped  to  maintain 
prices  in  the  face  of  a  large  crop. 

Of  the  more  than  $100,000  received  for  grapes,  the  growers 
received  over  $90,000,  practically  three-fourths  of  which  was 
paid  within  30  days  after  delivery  of  the  grapes.  The  grape 
season  ended  early  in  October  and  final  settlement  was  made 
with  all  growers  by  the  middle  of  November.  From  the  net 
receipts  1%  was  deducted  for  the  sinking  fund,  returnable 
to  growers  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

Membership  increased  during  the  year  from  135  to  225,  rep- 
resenting approximately  350  acres,  or  about  80%  of  the 
grape  acreage  in  this  section. 

The  manager  urges  members  to  plant  no  more  early  varieties 
of  grapes  but  to  stick  to  the  Concords,  which  are  adapted  to 
the  section  and  mature  at  a  time  when  no  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  shipping  Concords.  He  further  urges  the  adoption 
of  standard  grade  rules  and  better  packing. 

Shipping-point  Inspection  of  Utah  Onions 

Of  the  563  cars  of  onions  shipped  from  Utah  in  1925,  about  407 
cars,  or  over  70%  of  the  total,  were  inspected  at  shipping  point 
by  the  Federal-State  inspection  service.  Owing  to  the  careful 
grading  practiced  by  the  growers  and  insisted  on  by  shippers, 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  cars  inspected  failed  to 
make  the  No.  1  grade.  In  their  contract  with  growers,  shippers 
specified  that  deliveries  must  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
grade.  Loads  were  inspected  on  delivery  at  the  car  door,  and 
such  as  failed  to  make  the  grade  were  rejected  by  the  shipper. 


Marketing  California  Prunes  and  Apricots 

About  200  grower  members  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Association,  San 
Jose,  on  May  12.  Considerable  attention  was  given  by  the 
president  in  his  annual  address  to  the  question  of  plans  for 
marketing  prunes  and  apricots  in  the  future.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  present  membership  contract  would  expire  in  three 
years  and  that  it  is  none  too  early  to  begin  to  plan  to  meet  the 
situation.  He  said  in  part:  "It  is  my  opinion  that  the  next 
organization  should  be  formed  for  a  long  period  of-  time,  with 
proper  safeguards,  that  would  make  the  grower  feel  that  no 
undue  advantage  may  be  taken  of  him.  With  such  a  form  of 
organization,  an  efficient  management  could  build  up  a  mer- 
chandising program  that  would  enlist  the  loyal  support  of  the 
entire  membership  and  would  insure  prosperity  for  those 
connected  with  it." 

The  type  of  organization,  which  the  president  thinks  should 
be  formed,  "should  attract  within  its  membership  prune  and 
apricot  growers  of  California;  not  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  factors  in  distribution  of  those  products,  but  in  order  to 
create  a  body  of  sufficient  strength,  to  control,  direct,  and 
stabilize  the  industries,  in  the  interests  first  of  the  producer,, 
then  of  the  consumer,  and  finally  of  the  distributor,  who,  we- 
must  recognize,  is  entitled  to  a  fair  profit  for  his  services." 

Among  the  developments  reported  for  the  past  year  were  the 
creation  of  a  statistical  department,  the  elimination  of  the  office 
of  advertising  manager,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  growers' 
information  bureau. 

The  quantity  of  fruit  products  handled  by  the  association, 
during  the  past  four  years  is  indicated  below: 


Crop  year 

Prunes 

Apricots 

Pits 

1922 - 

Pounds 
144,  538,  800 
137,  694,  938 
121,  747,  559 
138, 100,  257 

Pounds 
14,  540,  802 
24,  690,  537 
7, 704, 182 
6,811,499 

Pounds 
5,  237,  276 

1923    _ 

6,  447,  669 

1924.  . 

« 

2,  106,  2-13 

1925 - 

1,  5S8,  735 

A  steady  decrease  in  the  amounts  expended  for  advertising 
is  indicated  by  the  following  table: 


Crop  year 

Prunes 

Apricots 

Pits 

Total 

1922 - 

$484,  674 
449,  353 
346, 150 
71,  694 

$42,  411 

42,  068 

1,467 

3 

$249 

$527,  334 

1923                                 .— - 

491.421 

1924                        

347,  617 

1925 _• 

2 

71,  699- 

Record  Pack  of  Canned  Peaches  Expected 

If  the  California  canning  peach  crop  comes  to  full  maturity 
under  conditions  as  favorable  as  those  which  have  prevailed,, 
approximately  12,000,000  cases  should  be  packed.  This  will 
be  the  largest  peach  pack  in  the  history  of  the  California 
canning  industry,  according  to  the  canned  fruit  standardiza- 
tion inspector  of  the  California  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  California  cling-peach  crop  is  estimated  by  the  Canning 
Peach  Association  at  270,000  tons. 

At  a  meeting  in  San  Francisco  on  May  17  the  association 
established  the  prices  of  this  year's  canning  peach  crop,  and 
these  prices  are  being  accepted  by  the  packers:  $40  per  ton 
for  the  No.  1  fruit,  which  represents  an  advance  of  $5  over 
last  season's  opening  price,  and  $20  per  ton  for  No.  2's,  an. 
advance  of  $2.50  over  last  year's  price  for  this  grade.  With 
nearly  a  10%  increase  in  acreage  of  bearing  clings  and  the 
crop  reported  in  excellent  condition,  everything  pointed  toward 
a  record  yield. 

MANY  CHERRIES  CANNED 

Some  of  the  canneries  in  the  State  started  packing  cherries 
about  May  15,  and  all  of  the  plants  which  handle  cherries 
were  packing  in  full  swing  on  this  fruit  by  May  20.  Cherries 
are  the  first  fruit  to  be  packed  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
California  canned  fruit  standardization  law. 

The  packers  are  now  using  new  lids  for  their  cans,  embossed 
with  the  word  '  Seconds '  in  letters  at  least  one-fourth  inch  in 
height,  if  the  contents  come  under  that  grade.  They  also  are 
carefully  grading  their  standard  fruit,  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  specifications  for  this  grade.  The  cherries  were  running 
very  good  this  year  and  everything  indicated  a  large  pack. 
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Butter  Markets  Unsettled 

Butter  markets  during  the  week  ended  June  26  were  unsettled 
and  a  definite  trend  was  not  clearly  established.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  all  markets  were  in  a  fairly  steady  position  but 
operations  were  of  a  rather  cautious  nature  and  there  were  no 
evidences  of  strength  nor  any  real  indications  of  weakness. 
The  market  at  New  York  was  in  relatively  the  firmest  position 
as  a  fairly  consistent  demand  from  the  short  interests  on  the 
June  options  caused  slight  advances  and  held  that  market  on 
92  score  butter  in  a  firm  position  throughout  the  week.  Phil- 
adelphia and  Boston  markets,  however,  were  rather  nervous 
and  unsettled  at  unchanged  prices  with  an  unsatisfactory  trade 
reported.  The  opening  at  Chicago  was  firm  at  an  advanced 
price,  but  demand  was  not  equal  to  the  heavier  receipts  and  at 
the  close  an  easier  tone  was  in  evidence  with  prices  slightly 
lower.  Sentiment  has  been  somewhat  mixed,  but  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  trade  appeared  to  be  in  favor  of  lower  prices. 

Production  conditions  in  general  have  been  favorable. 
General  rains,  reported  early  in  the  week,  were  very  beneficial. 
The  amount  of  precipitation  was  adequate  in  the  north  central 
and  northwestern  states  while  a  large  part  of  the  dairy  belt 
also  received  opportune  rains.  Pastures,  while  short  in  some 
states,  were  reported  much  improved.  Production  was  irreg- 
ular according  to  the  various  sections  reporting,  although  many 
individual  reports  indicated  that  production  had  about  reached 
its  highest  level,  or  possibly  had  passed  the  peak.  How  long 
production  will  continue  at  the  present  rate  will  depend  upon 
continued  favorable  weather  conditions.  Production,  as 
reported  by  the  American  Association  Creamery  Butter  Man- 
ufacturers and  the  Land  O'Lakes  Creamery,  Inc.,  for  the  week 
ended  June  19,  showed  a  decrease  of  1.3%  and  an  increase  of 
0.41%  respectively,  compared  with  the  previous  week. 

The  belief  that  production  is  holding  up  quite  well  is  con- 
firmed by  the  receipts  at  the  four  markets  which  for  the  week 
under  review  were  some  20,000  tubs  in  excess  of  the  previous 
week  and  slightly  heavier  than  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 
Receipts  of  butter  at  the  four  markets  for  the  first  24  days  of 
June  this  year  were  962,146  tubs  compared  with  921,214  tubs 
during  the  same  period  in  1925.  As  a  result  of  these  continued 
heavy  receipts,  the  movement  of  butter  into-storage  at  the  four 
markets  was  maintained  at  the  same  rate  as  during  the  previous 
week,  or  on  an  average  of  slightly  over  a  1,000,000  pounds  net 
daily. 

Cheese  Markets  Steady  to  Firm — Prices  Unchanged 

Cheese  markets  continued  to  occupy  a  steady  position  during 
the  week  ended  June  26.  Toward  the  close  of  the  week  a  slight 
tendency  toward  firmness  became  apparent.  The  cheese 
board  prices  which  were  effective  upon  trading  during  the  week 
here  reviewed  had  been  held  unchanged  from  the  previous  week 
with  the  exception  of  fractional  advances  on  the  Farmers'  Call 
Board.  Majority  sale  prices  were  fully  as  high  as  before  and 
ranged  from  a  margin  of  1^-1J^^  over  the  board  figures.  Trade 
activity  was  varied,  being  quiet  at  the  opening,  but  gaining 
considerable  momentum  as  the  week  progressed,  and  dealers 
reported  current  trading  stocks  as  well  cleared  by  the  close. 
Much  of  the  buying  was  thought  to  have  been  inspired  by 
speculative  desires  with  the  opinion  being  expressed  that  the 
low  point  in  price,  for  the  season,  had  possibly  already  been 
reached.  However,  demand  from  dealers  supplying  direct  to 
consumer  outlets  was  also  fairly  active.  As  a  result  of  this 
activity  in  trading,  stocks  in  Wisconsin,  held  for  current  trade, 
have  been  decreasing  and  are  lower  than  a  year  ago.  In  spite 
of  some  sentiment  for  a  higher  market,  offerings  of  goods  at 
the  meetings  of  the  cheese  boards  on  June  25  were  sufficient  to 
again  hold  prices,  with  the  exception  of  slight  readjustments 
on  the  Farmers'  Call  Board,  at  an  unchanged  level.  This 
caused  the  steady  to  firm  market  tone  to  continue  to  prevail. 

Production  conditions  have  been  fairly  favorable  recently. 
Wisconsin  has  not  suffered  from  lack  of  moisture  as  have  some 
of  the  other  States  in  the  northwest  dairy  area.  Earlier  in 
June  cool  weather  had  restricted  somewhat  the  flow  of  milk, 
but  more  recently  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in 
this  respect,  and  the  weather  factor  is  regarded  as  fairly  favor- 
able. Yet  production  is  apparently  running  below  last  year's 
mark.  This  situation  was  noted  in  May,  during  which  time 
the  output  was  estimated  as  about  6%  below  the  preceding  May. 


So  far  in  June  this  condition  continues  to  be  evident  and  is  the 
occasion  of  considerable  comment  and  not  a  little  surprise 
among  the  members  of  the  cheese  trades.  Reports  being- 
received  indicate  the  possibility  of  the  peak  production  having 
been  reached  or  being  very  near  at  hand.  Very  little  informa- 
tion  regarding   conditions   in    New   York   State   is   available. 


Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  at  Five  Markets 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  San  Francisco 


Butter 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Cheese 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Dressed  Poultry 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week , 

Total  holdings 

Eggs 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 


June  21-26, 
1926 


Pounds 

21,  763,  733 

350,011,976 

7, 855, 118 

754,  903 

+7,100,215 

41,  404,  557 


5, 164,  006 
93,  089.  538 
2,  256,  995 
1, 349, 690 
+907,  305 
17,  717, 486 


5, 185,  213 
111,831,547 
2,  255,  973 
2,  671,  574 
-415,601 
27,  797,  514 


Cases 

421,  265 

9, 814, 988 

215,  505 

31,319 

+184, 186 

3, 373,  951 


June  14- 
1926 


Pounds 

19, 823,  513 

328,  248,  243 

7,361,313 

605,  615 

+6,  755,  698 

34,  304,  342 


5,  007,  707 
87,  925,  532 
1, 918,  669 
1, 132,  230 
+786,  439 
16,810,181 


4, 593,  588 
106,  646.  334 

1,  6SS,  526 

2,  961,  240 
-1,262,714 

28,  213, 115 


Cases 

479, 981 

9,  393,  723 

266,  528 

29,881 

+236,  647 

3, 189,  765 


June  22-27, 
1925 


Pounds 

21, 532, 305 

338,  558,  701 

7,873,114 

614,  646 

+7,  258,  468 

30,  255,  592, 


5,  553,  020 
98,  728,  431 
2,  591,  412 
1, 199,  271 
+1,  392, 141 
17,  700,  852 


3, 939, 899 

113,126,016 

2, 198, 098- 

3,  507,  261 

-1,309,162 

43, 079, 636 


Cases 

416, 151 

10, 229, 205 

169,998 

36,645 

+133, 353 

3, 676, 303 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Butter  and  Cheese 

For  Week  Ended  June  26,  1926 
Prices  quoted  in  cents  per  pound 
Creamery  Butter  (92  Score) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Average  for  week 

Previous  week 

Corresponding  week  last  year 


New 
York 


41 

41M 

41^ 

41*4 

4VA 

41 


41.25 
40.96 
41.96 


Chicago 


38M 
39 
39 
39 

3s;/2 


38.71 
38.54 
42.03 


Phila- 
delphia 


42 
42 

42H 

mi 

42 
42 


42.17 
42.  00. 
42.75 


Boston 


iVA 
41H 
il'A 
41^2 
iVA 
iVA 


41.50 
41.40 
42.67 


San  Fran- 


40^4 
40J4 
4034 
40M 
40K 
40K 


40.  50 
40.58 
45.54 


No.  1  Fresh  American  Cheese 


New 
York  (') 

Chicago 
(') 

Boston 
(') 

San  Fran- 
cisco (') 

Wiscon- 
sin (3) 

22-23 
22-23 
22-23 
22-23 
22-23 
22-23 

19J4-19M 
19H-19M 
19^-195i 
WA-ISH 
19H-1954 
19H-19M 

22U-2VA 
2VA-2%Vi 
2VA-WA 
22J4-23H 
22Ar2ZA 
22ArW/i 

20M 

2oy2 

20J4 
20M 
20H 
20H 

20 

2ft 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Average  for  week 

22.50 
22.38 
22.79 

19.63 
19.63 
22.00 

23.00 
22.60 
24.13 

20.50 
21.00 
23.00 

20.  00 
20.00 

Corresponding  week  last  year. 

1  Flats. 


1  Twins. 


8  Single  daisies. 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Centralized  Butter  (90  Score)  at  Chicago 

[Cents  per  pound] 


Monday.— 3854 

Tuesday 39M-39J4 

Wednesday 39M 

Thursday 39J4 


Friday -    393£ 

Saturday.. 39 

Average 39. 25 
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Grain  Market  Lower 

Increased  receipts  of  new  wheat,  particularly  at  interior  mar- 
kets, lowered  wheat  prices  sharply  during  the  week  June  21-26. 
Future  prices  of  both  corn  and  oats  also  worked  materially 
lower  but  prices  of  cash  corn  held  firm  and  were  not  much 
changed  from  those  of  the  previous  week  at  most  of  the  markets. 
Rye  was  lower  with  wheat,  but  barley  held  steady  with  best 
malting  grades  sharply  higher  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Wheat 

Corn 

Oat9 

Juno 
21-26 

June 
14-19 

June 
21-26 

June 
14-19 

June 
21-26 

June 
14-19 

Bushels 
5.  672 
5,021 
3.031 
10,  975 
29,146 

Cars 
142 
814 
559 
188 

Bushels 
3,510 
4,614 
3,088 
12,539 
31,144 

Cars 

98 

880 

599 

155 

355 

112 

19 

12 

40 

27 

15 

Bushels 
3,228 
3.089 
2,419 
32,  641 
15,  021 

Cars 

568 

104 

2 

371 

Bushels 
4,620 
3,188 
2,714 
31,394 
17,  794 

Cars 

1,025 

100 

3 

774 

291 

163 

70 

166 

64 

42 

67 

Bushels 
2.988 
3, 454 
2,432 
37,902 
35,268 

Cars 

494 

69 

50 

205 

Bush  els 
3,047 

Primary  receipts  last  year 
Primary  shipments 

4,391 

2,868 

38,  274 

Visible  supplylast  year... 

36,030 

Cars 
535 

105 

Dululh       

81 

294 

20 

106 

171 

145 

113 

25 

17 
60 

153 
73 

60 

43 

111 

Toledo                     

47 

62 

19 

60 
7 

52 
19 

12 
89 
33 
19 

8 

Port  Worth 

193 
32 

37 

— >t 

50 

11 

Wheat. — Weather  conditions  in  the  United  States  were  more 
favorable  for  the  development  of  the  wheat  crop.  Rains  were 
beneficial  to  spring  wheat,  particularly  the  later  plantings 
which  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  total  acreage.  Canadian 
crop  conditions  were  also  reported  as  continuing  favorable 
with  crop  making  good  progress.  European  crop  conditions 
were  not  materially  changed,  but  crops  generally  were  about 
10  days  to  two  weeks  lato  and  the  outlook  was  less  favorable 
than  last  year  when  crops  were  unusually  good. 

Reports  from  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  indicated  good  yields 
and  outturns  larger  than  earlier  estimates.  Receipts  of  new  hard 
winter  wheat  from  these  States  increased,  particularly  at  in- 
terior markets,  and  prices  were  forced  to  sharply  lower  levels. 
Exporters  were  the  principal  buyers,  as  mills  were  apparently 
awaiting  further  premium  adjustments.  Exporters  were  bidding 
about  6H0  over  the  Chicago  September  price  for  No.  1  hard 
winter  wheat  delivered  at  the  Gulf  ports  for  10  days'  shipment. 
This  would  be  around  $1.39  per  bushel  based  upon  closing  prices 
June  25.  Bids  for  wheat  for  20  days'  shipment  were  about  1(4 
per  bushel  less.  Stocks  of  old  wheat  are  becoming  very  light, 
commercial  stocks  at  the  principal  markets  totaling  only  10,- 
175,000  bushels  at  the  close  of  the  week.  This  is  only  slightly 
over  one-third  of  the  stocks  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year. 

Soft  winter  wheat  prices  also  declined  about  50  during  the 
week,  but  milling  demand  was  sufficient  to  absorb  the  light 
receipts.  Southern  mills  were  reported  to  be  grinding  some 
new  wheat,  but  harvesting  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  was  not  expected 
to  begin  until  about  July  6. 

Premiums  for  spring  wheat  also  declined  and  reflected  the 
lower  prices  in  the  hard  winter  wheat  markets.  Twelve  per 
cent  protein  No.  1  dark  northern  sold  at  the  close  of  the  week  at 
Minneapolis  at  9^—14(4  over  the  July  price;  12^%,  lO0-15fi 
over  and  13%,  11^5— 16^5  over.  Minneapolis  July  wheat  de- 
clined 50-380  for  the  week  and  closed  June  25  at  $1.47^. 
There  was  a  good  demand  for  the  light  offerings  of  duram  wheat 
and  No.  1  amber  sold  at  Minneapolis  at  from  $1.40-$1.56 
per  bushel,  a  decline  of  5H0  for  the  week. 

There  was  a  broad  demand  for  old  crop  wheat  from  ex- 
porters in  the  Pacific  Northwestern  markets,  old  wheat  selling 
:il  Portland  at  around  $1.45  per  bushel.  New  crop  wheat  for 
first  half  of  August  shipment  was  quoted  at  $1.38  per  bushel 
and  for  September  shipment  $1.35  per  bushel.  Export  sales 
for  July,  August,  and  September  shipment  were  reported  to 
be  of  good  volume.  Flour  sales  to  the  Orient  were  also  largo 
and  were  attributed  to  tho  short  crop  of  wheat  in  Manchuria. 


Corn  future  prices  reached  the  lowest  point  on  the  crop  at 
Chicago  during  the  week  but  cash  grain  was  relatively  firmer 
and  there  was  an  active  demand  for  the  current  receipts,  which 
were  again  smaller  than  for  the  previous  week.  The  sharp 
deeline  in  wheat  prices  and  selling  of  corn  by  leading  commis- 
sion houses  were  the  principal  factors  which  forced  corn  future 
prices  downward,  although  weather  conditions  which  were  gen- 
erally favorable  for  the  development  of  the  new  crop  were  an 
additional  weakening  factor. 

Demand  from  feeders  continued  active  and  premiums  for 
cash  grain  were  sufficiently  advanoed  to  hold  cash  prices  to 
those  of  the  previous  week.  Hog  prices  were  still  favorable 
for  feeding  and  large  quantities  of  corn  are  being  taken  for 
this  purpose.  According  to  the  June  1  pig  survey  in  the 
Corn  Belt  there  was  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  sows 
farrowed  this  spring  and  a  small  decrease  in  pigs  saved.  The 
number  of  sows  bred  or  to  be  bred  for  fall  farrowing,  however, 
is  reported  at  36.4%  larger  than  the  number  that  farrowed  in 
the  fall  of  1925.  While  these  intentions  may  be  somewhat 
changed  an  increase  of  fall  farro wings  at  least  25%  does  not 
seem  unlikely.  In  actual  numbers  this  would  mean  an  increase 
of  between  3,500,000  and  4,000,000  pigs  saved  in  the  Corn 
Belt  and  would  mean  a  material  increase  in  the  demand  for  corn. 

There  was  a  good  milling  demand  for  white  corn,  particularly 
at  St.  Louis,  where  No.  3  white  sold  at  750  per  bushel  at  the 
close  of  the  week  compared  with  700  per  bushel  for  No.  3  yellow. 
At  Kansas  City,  however,  white  corn  was  at  a  discount  under 
the  yellow  and  No.  3  sold  at  700  compared  with  720  for  the 
No.  3  yellow.  While  stocks  of  corn  are  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  at  this  time  last  year  they  are  no  larger  than  at  the  1st 
of  May,  and  unless  prices  become  more  favorable  farmers 
apparently  are  not  inclined  to  force  their  corn  upon  the  market 
with  the  new  crop  not  yet  assured. 

The  Argentine  surplus,  according  to  an  official  estimate  of 
June  25,  will  be  about  167,000,000  bushels,  or  25,000,000 
bushels  more  than  were  exported  last  year.  This  allows  more 
for  domestic  use,  however,  than  is  usually  required.  Such  an 
exportable  surplus  available  in  Argentina  is  likely  to  eliminate 
almost  entirely  the  demand  for  corn  for  export  from  the  United 
States. 

Oats. — Favorable  crop  conditions  and  continued  heavy 
receipts  of  new  crop  oats  weakened  the  oats  market  and  prices 
at  the  close  of  the  week  were  off  about  20  from  those  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  week.  Stocks  in  the  central  western 
markets  were  still  fairly  large,  while  offerings  of  new  oats  from 
Texa3  and  Oklahoma  into  the  Southeastern  States  have 
restricted  demand  from  that  territory  for  oats  from  the  Central 
West.  The  interior  demand  for  oats  which  was  prevalent  a 
week  or  two  agp  appears  to  have  fallen  off  and  trade  reports 
indicated  that  country  stations  in  some  of  the  central  western 
States,  particularly  Nebraska,  are  still  carrying  large  stocks 
of  last  year's  oats.  No.  3  old  oats  sold  at  the  close  of  the  week 
at  from  390-400  at  the  principal  central  western  markets. 

Barley. — The  barley  market  was  rather  dull  in  the  Central 
West  but  the  light  offerings  were  well  taken.  No.  3  barley 
was  quoted  at  the  close  of  the  week  at  Milwaukee  at  700-730 
per  bushel  and  July  barley  at  Minneapolis  closed  June  25  at 
61J40,  a  decline  of  1?|0  for  the  week.  There  was  a  sharp 
advance  in  quotations  for  the  choice  brewing  barley  in  California 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  this  quality.  The  quotation  for 
choice  brewing  barley  at  San  Francisco  at  the  closo  of  tho 
week  was  $1.90  per  100  pounds. 

Flax.— The  flax  market  was  lower  in  sympathy  with  other 
grains  and  improved  weather  conditions  for  the  new  crop. 
The  demand  for  linseed  oil  was  reported  more  active,  but  this 
demand  was  being  filled  principally  by  eastern  crushers  which 
were  using  Argentine  seed.  July  flax  at  Minneapolis  closed 
June  25  at  $2.30*4  and  cash  flax  at  20-50  over  this  price. 
Argentine  flax  was  quoted  at  $1.74^6  for  July  shipment  and 
$1.76]!^  f°r  August  shipment.  Argentine  shipments  for  the 
week  were  1, '528, 000  bushels,  of  which  272,000  bushels  were 
to  the  United  States.  Argentine  stocks  were  reduced  about 
400,000  bushels  for  tho  week  and  were  estimated  at  4,800,000 
bushels   at   tho   close. 


Good  Crop  Conditions  in  Canada 

In  Canada  for  the  woek  ended  June  20  tho  temperature  over 
the  northwestern  wheat  districts  averaged  from  4°  to  7°  below 
normal,  with  frequent  but  scattered  rainfall,  according  to  tho 
United  States  Weather  Bureau.  Tho  crops  throughout  west- 
ern Gtamada  OK  making  good  progress  and  continuo  to  look  well 
acoording  to  reports  of  the  provincial  departments  of  agri- 
culture. 
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Grain  Prices 

Daily  Weighted  Price  Per  Bushel  of  Reported  Cash  Sales  at  Stated  Markets,  June  19-25,  1926,  with  Comparisons  of  Weekly 

Averages 


Wheat 


Dairy 

price 

Weekly  average 

Market  and  grade 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Juno 
20-20, 
1925 

June 
12-18, 
1926 

Jane 

19-25, 

1926 

CHICAGO 

Hd.  Winter -No.  2 

No.  3 

Cents 
161 

Cents 
155 

Cents 
152 
148 
146 
141 

Cents 
151 
148 

'  146 

Cents 
150 

Cents 
148 

Cents 
101 
158 
180 
184 

Cents 
161 
150 
154 
146 

Cents 
154 
148 

Red  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

152 

150' 
146 

141 

140 
137 

146 

141 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Hd  Spring No.  1 

Dk.  No  Spring. ..No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  Spring No.  1 

No.  2 
No.  3 

Am.  D-urum No.  2 

169 
168 
164 
157 
154 
163 
156 

169 
166 
160 
156 
162 
158 
154 
146 

164 
161 
159 

152 
158 
155 
152 
155 

164 
162 
160 
153 
159 
156 
149 
136 

164 
162 
159 
151 
158 
154 
149 
142 

162 
162 
158 
153 
158 
156 
151 
136 

174 
167 
163 
160 
162 
159 
158 
164 

174 
172 
168 
164 
168 
165 
161 
153 

168 
163 
160 
154 
160 
157 
152 
143 

KANSAS  cm- ' 

Dk.  Hd.  Wlflter.-No.-2 
No.  3 

Hd.  Winter          No.  2 
No.  3 

Red.  Winter          No.  2 
No.  3 

160 
160 
159 
159 
147 

161 
153 
159 
158 

141 
151 
160 

145: 

153 
159 
160 
158 

140 
139 
155 
134 

138 
138 
137 
142 

143 

165 
162 
158 
156 
165 
162 

159 
156 
159 
156 
147 
142 

152 
150 
157 
150 
145 

OMAHA 

Dk  Hi.  Winter    No.  2 

156 

156 

No.  3 

154 
152 

154 

Hd.  Winter           No.  2 
No.  3 

153 

154 

158 
155 

159 

160 

158 
167 

151 
149 

156 
153 

158 
156 

ST.  LOOTS 

Hd.  Winter  No.  2 

161 
147 
144 

147 
139 

162 
148 
144 

143 
142 

159 
185 
177 

160 
148 
146 

162 

Red  Winter           No.  2 
No.  3 

146 

144 

147 
144 

146 
143 

FIVE  MARKETS 

All  classes  and  grades... 

157 

155 

152 

150 

152 

149 

161 

160 

152 

Minneapolis  (cash  close) 

Dk.  No.  Spring_..No.  1 

163 

161 

100 

159 

160 

158 

167 

168 

160 

Winnipeg  (cash  close) 

No.  Spring No.  1 

155 

153 

153 

152 

152 

152 

166 

154 

153 

Corn 


CHICAGO 

White No.  2 

No.  3 
Yellow.- No.  2 

No.  3 
Mised .No.  2 

No.  3 

71 

71 
69 
79 
68 

71 
69 
71 
69 
70 
67 

70 
68 
70 
68 
70 
68 

72 

72- 

70 
71 
70 

72 
70 
72 
70 

69 

72 
69 
71 
69 
71 
69 

108 
107 
108 
106 
106 
106 

73 
70 
72 
70 
72 
69 

71 
69 

71 
69 
70 
68 

KANSAS  CITY 

White No.  2 

No.  3 

72 
70 
73 

72 

70 

72 
70 
73 

72 
71 
70 

71 
70 
73 

72 
70 

72 
70 
74 
72 
71 

72 

70 

100 

99 
103 
102 
100 
100 

72 
71 

74 
73 
72 
71 

71 
70 

Yellow .No.  2 

No.  3 

Mixed ...No.  2 

No.  3 

74 
72 
72 

74 
72 
72 

74 
72 
71 
70 

OMAHA 

White No.  2 

No.  3 

68 
66 

70 

68 

68 

68 
68 
70 
70 

69 

101 

69 
69 
69 
69 
67 
66 

68 
67 

Yellow No.  2 

No.  3 
'  Mispd                    No.  2 

69 
68 
67 

69 
68- 

67 

72 
70 

70 

101 
102 
100 
98 

70 
69 
67 

No.  3 

ST.  LOOTS 

White- No.  2 

No.  3 

75 

74 

74 
74 
70 
69 
69 
68 

76 
74 
72 
70 
70 

76 

72 

70 
70 
69 

76 
75 
72 
70 
72 
69 

105 
104 
108 
106 
106 
104 

75 
73 
71 
70 
71 
68 

75 
74 

Yellow No.  2 

No.  3 
Mixed. No.  2 

No.  3 

70 
70 
70 

70 
69 
70 
67 

71 
70 
70 
68 

FIVE  MARKETS 

All  classes  and  grades... 

67 

67 

67 

68 

68 

67 

104 

67 

67 

Oats,  White 


Market  and  grade 


Chicago No.  2 

No.  3 

Minneapolis.. 


Kansas  City.. 


.No.  2 
No.  3 
.No.  2 
No.  3 

Omaha No.  3 

St.  Louis No.  2 

No.  3 

FIVE  MARKETS 

All  classes  and  grades... 


Daily  price 


Sat. 


Cents 
42 
41 
40 
40 


Mon. 


Tues. 


Cents 
41 
40 
39 
39 


■10 


Centi 
40 
39 
38 
37 
42 
42 
39 
41 
40 


3ff 


Wed 


Cents 
40 
40>: 

39 
38 


Thur. 


Fri. 


Cents'.  Cents 


Weekly  average 


June 

20-26, 

1925 


Cents 
50 
47 
46 
44 
50 
48 
46 
50 
49 


June 
12-18, 
1926 


Cents 
42 
42 
41 
40 


June 

19-25, 
1926 


Centi 
41 
40 
39 
38 
41 
41 
30 
41 
40 


40 


Rye 

Chicago... 

No.  2 
..No.  2 

95 

92 
90 

91 
91 

103 

93 

93 

93 

Minneapolis.. 

92 

92. 

91 

Barley 

Minneapolis.  _ 

..No.  2 



64 

63 

63 

63 

84 

64 

63 

Flaxseed 

MINNEAPOLIS.. 

..No.  1 

239 

236 

233 

234 

234 

-  235 

261 

237 

235 

1  The  wide  variation  In  prices  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  both  new  and  old  wheat 
on  the  mark«t. 


Closing  Prices  of  Grain  Futures 
Wheat 


July  futur«3 

September  futures ' 

Market 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

June  18 

June  25 

June  18 

June  25 

June  18 

June  25 

June  18 

June  25 

Chicago 

Minneapolis.— 
Kansas  City- 
Winnipeg 

Liverpool 

Cents 
155% 
155% 
148)4 
165% 
165% 

Cents 

\hVA 
144H 
164% 
166% 

Cents 
141% 
152% 
131 
152% 
170% 

Cents 

my2 

147% 

124 

148% 

168% 

Cents 
152% 
14954 
146% 
139% 
159% 

Cents 

.     149% 

148% 

143% 

137% 

Cents 
136% 
139% 
128 
133% 
-      155% 

Cents 

132% 

138% 
124 
130% 
153% 

Cora 


Chicago.. 

Kansas  City... 


110 
103% 


102%         70% 


110% 

104% 


103% 
98% 


75% 
73% 


74% 

71% 


Oats 


Chicago... 
Winnipeg. 


49% 
56% 


48 
57%j 


41%         39£ 
49%         47 


50% 
49 


465- 

48% 


42% 
46% 


i  October  futures  for  Winnipeg  and  Liverpool. 


Early  Harvest  of  Canary  Island  Onion  Seed 

The  onion  seed  harvest  in  the  Canary  Islands  was  expected 
to  begin  about  the  middle  of  June  if  warm  weather  continued, 
according  to  a  report  of  May  27  from  Consul  Raleigh  A.  Gibson 
at  Teneriffe.  This  would: make  the  harvest  about  a  month  ear- 
lier than  usual.  Leading  exporters  place  the  1926  crop  at  from 
28,000  to  30,000  pounds  of  crystal  wax  seed  and  from  80,000 
to  100,000  pounds  of  yellow  Bermuda-  seed. 
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Hay  Market  Steady 


The  usual  midseason  dullness  prevailed  in  the  hay  market 
during  the  week  June  21-26  but  prices  held  fairly  steady,  par- 
ticularly for  the  better  grades,  receipts  of  which  were  very  light. 
Lower  grades  and  new  hay,  unless  of  especially  good  quality, 
were  rather  slow  sale  as  improved  pasturage  conditions  have 
greatly  reduced  the  demand  for  this  quality  of  hay. 


June 
21-26 
1926 

June 
14-19, 
1926 

June 
22-27, 
1925 

July  1 
June  26, 
1925-26 

July  1 
Juno  27, 
1924-25 

Receipts  at: 

Cars 
94 
274 
68 
87 

Cars 
72 

196 
54 
85 
76 

239 
63 

159 
26 

337 

200 

Cars 
94 
145 
34 
46 
97 
162 
35 
72 
45 
244 
264 
125 

Cars 
3,305 
8,875 
2,829 
4,689 

Cars 
3,841 

10,  553 

2,784 

4,646 

7,980 

219 
85 
85 
15 
179 
181 
115 
13 

10,  380 
4,  026 
6,267 
5,195 
27,  848 
13,  037 

10,  045 

Minueapolis-St.  Paul 

4,977 
6,770 

5,210 

25,  327 

8,731 

4,454 

3 

Receipts  at  the  principal  markets  were  not  changed  materially 
from  those  of  the  previous  week  but  in  totaling  the  receipts  at  the 
principal  markets  for  the  current  year  a  material  reduction  is 
6hown  in  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  markets.  Receipts  at  Boston 
for  the  year  were  more  than  500  cars  below  those  of  the  previous 
year.  Receipts  at  New  York  fell  off  about  1,700  cars,  while 
Philadelphia  showed  a  slight  increase  in  receipts.  Receipts  at 
Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  were  also  below  those  of  the  previous 
year  while  arrivals  at  Cincinnati  were  just  about  half  of  the 
amount  received  during  the  season  1924-25.  Minneapolis 
receipts  were  about  1,000  cars  short  of  those  of  the  previous  year 
and  arrivals  at  St.  Louis  were  1,500  cars  smaller.  Kansas  City 
showed  an  increase  of  over  2,500  cars.  On  the  Pacific  Coast 
receipts  at  Los  Angeles  were  about  50%  larger  than  during  the 
previous  year  while  receipts  at  San  Francisco  also  showed  a 
slight  increase.  These  receipts  in  general  reflect  the  smaller 
1925  crop  and  the  smaller  surplus  available  for  market. 

Prices  of  the  various  hays  fluctuated  about  normally  but 
compared  with  the  previous  year  there  was  a  rather  wide  spread 
in  the  prices  of  certain  kinds  of  hay.  The  average  price  of  No.  1 
timothy  hay  at  the  principal  markets  ranged  from   $26-$28 


per  ton,  which  was  from  $3-$5  per  ton  higher  than  the  average 
price  for  the  1924  crop. 

Alfalfa  prices  from  September  to  the  first  of  May  averaged 
between  $22  and  $24  per  ton.  This  was  lower  on  an  average 
than  the  range  of  prices  for  the  1922,  1923,  and  1924  crops 
during  the  same  period.  From  the  first  of  May  to  the  present 
time  alfalfa  prices  followed  the  usual  seasonal  decline  but  the 
decline  was  rather  more  pronounced  than  during  the  past  few 
years.  Last  season  alfalfa  prices  began  to  'decline  about  the 
first  of  February  and  followed  a  steady  downward  course  until 
the  end  of  the  crop  year,  but  at  the  close  of  the  season  were  ma- 
teriallv  higher  than  prices  of  this  year's  crop  are  at  this  writing 
(June '29). 

Prairie  prices  ranged  $2-$4  per  ton  higher  during  the  past 
crop  year  than  for  the  previous  year  and  at  the  close  of  the 
season  were  near  the  high  level  which  prevailed  at  the  close  of 
the  1922-23  crop  year. 

The  trend  of  prices  during  the  coming  season  can  not  be  fore- 
cast, but  with  stocks  of  old  hay  well  cleaned  up  and  prospects 
for  the  new  crop  not  particularly  good,  it  would  seem  likely 
that  prices  oc  the  better  grades  of  most  hays  will  remain  upon 
a  fairly  high  level  unless  pasturage  conditions  remain  good 
unusually  late  in  the  season  and  the  winter  is  open  so  that 
smaller  quantities  of  hay  will  be  required  for  feeding. 

Market  changes  during  the  week  were  not  of  great  impor- 
tance. Receipts  at  Boston  and  New  York  were  relatively 
heavy  but  a  large  percentage  of  the  offerings  were  of  the  lower 
grades,  for  which  there  was  a  limited  demand.  The  market  was 
firm  and  the  demand  active  at  Boston  for  the  strictly  choice 
hay  but  the  medium  and  lower  grades  were  beginning  to  accum- 
ulate at  railroad  terminals.  The  bulk  of  the  offerings  at  New 
York  were  Canadian  hay — No.  3  timothy  or  sample  hay  in 
small  bales.  Other  eastern  markets  ruled  firm  for  the  best 
grades  but  dull  for  the  poor  hay. 

The  central  western  markets  were  also  fairly  steady  with  suf- 
ficient local  demand  to  absorb  the  moderate  receipts.  The  move- 
ment of  new  alfalfa  to  the  central  and  southwestern  markets 
continued  of  good  volume.  Well  cured  dry  hay  was  in  mod- 
erate demand  by  mills  and  shippers  at  Kansas  City  while  the 
out-of-condition  hay  was  taken  principally  by  warehousemen 
for  conditioning.  Receipts  of  alfalfa  fell  off  slightly  at  Kansas 
City,  which  indicated  that  the  marketing  of  the  first  cutting 
was  about  complete.  Leafy  alfalfa  suitable  for  dairy  purposes 
sold  at  about  $2  premium  over  No.  1  alfalfa. 

Some  new  prairie  hay  began  to  arrive  upon  the  markets 
during  the  week  but  was  generally  of  poor  quality  and  met  a 
rather  slow  demand.  Good  grades  of  prairie  were  scarce  and  in 
active  demand  at  St.  Louis  where  No.  1  prairie  was  quoted  at 
$20  per  ton. 

Straw. — The  straw  market  was  rather  dull  for  wheat  and 
oat  straw  as  buyers  were  generally  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
new  crop.  Large  baled  rye  straw  was  scarce  and  wanted  in  the 
eastern  markets  and  was"  quoted  at  50fi-$l  higher  than  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  week. 


C  arload  Prices  of  Hay  and  Straw,  Per  Ton 

,  at 

Important  Markets 

,  June  26,  1926 

Commodity 

New 
York 

1  a 

Phil- 
adel- 
phia' 

Rich- 
mond 

Chi- 
cago' 

Kan- 
sas 
City' 

Commodity 

Bos- 
ton 
1 1 

Balti- 
more 

Pitts- 
burgh ' 

St. 
Louis  ' 

Min- 
neap- 
olis ' 
and  St. 
Paul 

Oma- 
ha' 

Mem- 
phis 

At- 
lanta 

Sa- 
van- 
nah 

Den- 
ver 

Los 
An- 
geles ' 

San 
Fran- 
cisco ' 

U.S.  No.  1  timothy 

U.  8.  No.  2  timothy 

$29.  50 
27.60 
27.50 

24.50 

24.60 

$26.50 
24.50 

22.50 

22.50 

20.50 

$28.00 
25.  50 
26.50 

25.00 

26.00 

27.00 
22.00 

30.00 
28.00 

$24.  00 
21.00 
23.60 

20.50 

21.50 

19.60 

19.00 
15.00 
23.00 

19.00 

22.  00 
17.60 
14.00 
21.00 
19.00 
13.00 

$19. 00 
17.00 
18.50 

17.60 
15.00 

12.50 
•10.00 
•17.00 

No.  1  timothy 

No.  2  timothy 

$28.00 
24.50 

22.00 

$26.  50 
25.75 
24.75 

22.50 

23.75 

24.00 

$26.  50 
22.00 
23.00 

17.00 

22.60 

22.60 

$25.  50 
21.  50 
24.00 

21.60 

'  $19.00 
18.00 
17.00 

14.50 



$28.00 
25.00 

$31.00 
29.00 
29.00 

27.50 

•  $33.00 

$19.60 





U.  8.  No.  1  timothy  light 

clover  mixed. 
U.  S.  No.  2  timothy  light 

clover  mixed. 
U.  8.  No.  1  timothy,  me- 

No. 1  light  clover  mixed- 
No.  2  light  clover  mixed- 
No.  1  clover  mixed  









dium  clover  mixed. 
U.  S.  No.  1  clover,   light 

18.50 

timothy  mixed. 
U.8.N0. 1  clover 

No.  1  alfalfa -.. 

23.00 
21.00 
18.00 

18.00 

17.00 

$15.  50 
13.  50 
11.50 

17.50 

16.00 
16.  50 
7.75 
8.60 

22.50 
20.  60 
17.50 

30.00 
28.00 
27.00 

16.00 

$17.00 

$12.00 

U.  8.  No.  2  clover 

22.00 

11.00 

U.  8.  No.  1  timothy  light 

27.60 
24.50 
30.60 

23.60 
22.60 

No.  2  alfalfa 

10.00 

grade  mixed. 
TJ.  S.  No.  2  timothy  light 

No.  1  upland 

20.00 

grade  mixed. 

No.  2upland_ 

No.  1  midland 

U.K.  No.  3  alfalfa 

No.  1  wheat  straw 

13.75 
13.  75 
20.50 

14.00 
14.00 
14.50 

8.00 
9.00 
10.50 

U.  8.  No.  1  upland  prairie. 

No.  1  oatstraw 

13.60 
20.  25 

U.  8.  No.  2  upland  prairie.. 

U  8.  No.  l  Midland 

U.  8.  No.  1  Johnson    

U.  8.  No.  2  Johnson 

Wheat  straw 

18.60 
15.25 
15.25 

15.00 

10.60 
10.50 
15.60 

8.60 

Oatstraw 

14.50 
23.  00 

1  Llay  quotations  represent  avcrago  of  cash  sales  at  these  markets. 


'  Large  bales. 


•  Nominal, 
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Wheat  Feeds  Lower 

Increased  offerings  of  wheat  feeds  by  southwestern  mills  had 
a  weakening  influence  on  the  feed  market  during  the  week 
June  21-26.  Bran  prices  were  lowered  $1-$1.50  per  ton  but 
middlings  were  relatively  firmer.  High  protein  feeds  were  in 
moderate  demand  at  practically  unchanged  prices  but  gluten 
feed  prices  were  slightly  advanced  by  the  larger  manufacturers. 
Scarcity  of  offerings  of  digester  tankage  resulted  in  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  price  of  this  feed. 

Wheat  feeds. — The  principal  buyers  of  wheat  mill  feeds  as- 
sumed a  waiting  attitude  during  the  week  under  review  and 
took  only  sufficient  feed  for  their  immediate  needs,  apparently 
preferring  to  wait  for  larger  oft'erings  of  new  crop  feeds  before 
placing  larger  orders.  The  heavier  movement  of  new  crop  wheat 
into  the  interior  mills  and  markets  was  expected  to  be  reflected 
in  larger  offerings  of  wheat  feeds  in  the  near  future  but  flour 
demand  continued  dull  and  the  supply  of  feed  will  depend  upon 
the  flour  output  of  mills.  Feed  production  in  the  United  States 
during  February,  March,  and  April  was  considerably  larger  than 
during  those  same  months  last  year  but  production  earlier  in 
the  year  was  smaller,  so  that  total  production  to  the  first  of 
May  was  slightly  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  Production, 
however,  has  not  changed  greatly  with  the  size  of  the  wheat 
crop  and  from  the  1923-24  crop,  production  of  wheat  feeds  to 
the  first  of  May  totaled  only  about  150,000  tons  more  than 
from  last  year's  short  crop. 

The  heavier  wheat  feeds  were  in  decidedly  better  demand 
than  bran  because  of  the  high  price  of  hogs  which  has  made 
feeding  profitable.  Flour  middlings  and  red  dog  have  also 
been  taken  in  fair  volume  by  mixers,  as  these  feeds  are  con- 
sidered rather  cheap  compared  with  prices  of  other  feeds  com- 
parable in  feeding  value. 

Linseed  meal. — The  demand  for  linseed  meal  was  rather 
light  but  the  small  production  was  keeping  the  price  fairly 
steady,  particularly  in  the  northwestern  markets.  Crushers 
in  the  Northwest  are  reported  to  be  somewhat  behind  on  their 
deliveries  and  offerings  are,  therefore,  light.  The  demand  for 
linseed  oil  is  reported  to  be  improving  but  the  crushing  to  supply 
the  demand  is  being  done  mostly  at  eastern  markets.  The 
heavier  offerings  of  eastern  meal  are  being  reflected  in  the  rela- 
tively lower  prices  in  the  eastern  markets,  quotations  at  Buffalo 
being  practically  the  same  as  at  Minneapolis. 

Cottonseed  meal  market  ruled  steady  during  the  week  under 
review  but  the  trading  was  rather  limited.  Practically  all  the 
supply  is  reported  to  be  in  the  hands  of  mills  but  stocks  are  not 
unusually  large.  The  demand  has  slackened  but  prices  are 
practically  unchanged.  The  increase  in  supplies  of  grain  crops 
and  forage  have  restricted  the  demand  for  cottonseed  meal. 
The  dairy  trade  continues  to  take  considerable  meal  but  the 
amount  is  relatively  small  as  a  result  of  lighter  feeding  of  con- 
centrates and  mixed  feeds  at  this  season. 


Gluten  feed  prices  were  advanced  about  500  per  ton  by  some 
of  the  larger  producers  during  the  week  but  production  con- 
tinues heavy  and  large  shipments  were  reported  made  to  the 
eastern  markets.  A  large  proportion  of  these  shipments, 
however,  are  probably  going  to  fill  previous  orders  as  the  demand 
for  spot  feed  is  light  and  in  some  markets  resellers  are  offering 
gluten  feed  at  $1-$1.50  per  ton  below  the  current  quotations 
from  manufacturers.  Liberal  offerings  of  gluten  feed  in  transit 
were  reported  at  Buffalo  where  feed  was  being  offered  freely  at 
considerable  discounts  under  mill  quotations. 

Hominy  feed  prices  were  practically  unchanged  although 
prices  of  yellow  meal  in  some  markets  were  very  limited.  The 
demand  for  hominy  feed  has  fallen  off  materially,  however,  and 
the  supply  appears  easily  equal  to  current  demand. 

Alfalfa  meal  prices  were  tending  downward  toward  the  close 
of  the  week  as  more  mills  began  operations  and  larger  offerings 
were  appearing  upon  the  markets.  The  demand  was  not  ma- 
terially improved  and  buyers  were  taking  only  sufficient  meal 
for  their  immediate  needs.  Lower  hay  prices  were  also  a 
weakening  factor  in  the  market  for  alfalfa  meal.  Prices  were 
still  about  $2  per  ton  higher  than  at  the  corresponding  time 
last  year  at  Kansas  City  and  Omaha. 

Tankage. — The  active  demand  for  digester  tankage  exceeded 
the  light  supply  and  prices  were  advanced  about  $5  per  ton  at 
the  principal  markets.  The  decrease  in  the  slaughtering  of 
live  stock  has  greatly  reduced  the  supply  of  tankage  while  the 
favorable  livestock  prices  have  increased  the  demand.  Sixty 
per  cent  feeding  tankage  was  quoted  at  from  $65-$70  per  ton 
at  the  principal  markets  compared  with  $55  at  the  last  of  June 
last  year  in  these  markets. 


Seed  Oats  and  Rye  in  South  of  Good  Quality 

In  the  Southern  States  the  supply  of  seed  oats  is  about- 20% 
greater  and  of  seed  rye  is  about  12%  greater  than  last  year. 
Threshing  is  under  way  in  some  sections,  but  there  has  been 
little  movement  of  the  crop. 

A  surplus  of  seed  oats  is  reported  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  The  quality,  of  the  crop  for  seed  is 
good.  Prices  per  bushel  offered  growers  ranged  500-90^  in 
North  Carolina,  60^— $1  in  South  Carolina,  40^-75^  in  Georgia, 
350-40^  in  Oklahoma,  and  32^-48^  in  Texas.  The  range  of 
these  prices  is  wider  than  last  year,  and  in  Georgia,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas  prices  are  slightly  lower.  Prices-  quoted  in  the 
Southeastern  States  are  for  Fulghum,  Appier,  and  other  local 
varieties  adapted  to  that  section,  and  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
for  the  Red  Rust-proof  variety. 

A  surplus  of  seed  rye  is  reported  in  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas, and  is  mostly  of  the  Abruzzi  variety.  The  seed  is  of  good 
quality.  Growers  are  being  offered  $1.10-$1.50  per  bushel  in 
North  Carolina,  $1.25-$2.25  in  South  Carolina,  and  $1.75- 
$2  in  Georgia.  These  prices  are  slightly  less  than  last  year. 
Farmers  are  not  free  sellers  at  these  prices  where  the  crop  has 
been  threshed.  In  some  important  districts  no  market  has  yet 
been  established. 


Carload  Prices  of  Feedstuffs  at  Important  Markets,  June  26,  1926 

[Per  ton,  bagged,  sight-draft  basis] 


Commodity 

Boston 

Balti- 
more 

Buffalo 

Pitts- 
burgh 

Cincin- 
nati 

Chicago 

Mil- 
waukee 

Minne- 
apolis 

St. 
Louis 

Mem- 
phis 

Atlanta 

Kansas 
City 

Omaha 

Los 

Angeles 

San 
Fran- 
cisco 

$28. 50 

$28.  75 
31.00 

$24. 00 
27.50 
26.50 
24.00 
30.  50 
32.00 
31.00 
31.00 
32.00 
33.50 
32.  50 
22.50 
47.00 
40.00 
38.50 
36.00 

$26.  75 
27.75 
27.  50 
28.00 
32.50 
33.00 

$26. 50 
25.50 
28.00 

33.00 
33.  00 

$23.  00 

23.00 
24.00 
29.50 

$23.  00 
23.25 
23.25 
24.00 
28.00 
26.  00 
26.00 

$20.  00 

21.00 
26.00 

$29.  00 
29.00 
29.00 
31.00 
31.00 
32.00 
30.00 
31.00 
32.00 

$24.00 
20.00 
20.  CO 
24.00 
29.50 
29.00 
28.50 
25.50 
28.50 
33.00 
24.50 

$23.  00 
22:00 

$24. 00 
23.50 

Hard  winter  wheat  bran  . 

$20.  25 

$31.75 

$31.00 

28.75 

28.50 

33.00 

31.50 

32.50 
27.  50. 
28.50 
34.50 

44.00 

34.00 

35.00 
36.00 

23.75 
49.75 
39.50 

29.75 

31.00 

36.  50 
28.50 

33.75 

32.00 
26.00 
20.00 
48.00 
37.00 
35.00 
33.00 
67.00 
25.00 
35.00 
45.00 
25.00 
27.00 
42.00 

29.00 
24.50 
19.00 
46.00 
37.50 
36.50 
35.60 
65.00 

36.45 
46.45 

Linseed  meal  (34%) 

51.25 
43.  25 
40.50 
36.75 

52.00 
37.00 
36.00 
34.50 
65.00 
29.50 
36.15 
45.15 
27.  50 
27.50 
42.50 

47.25 
38.50 
36.75 
36.00 
70.00 
27.00 
33.75 

26.50 
1  26.  00 

51.00 
36.60 

48.60 

49.00 

33.  50 
32.00 

36.25 

35.00 

27.00 

40.00 

66.00 
24.50 

70.00 
2  26.  50 

33.50 
3fi.  90 

25.75 

27.00 

20.00 

40.90 

37.65 
47.15 
28.00 
28.00 

37.15 
42.25 

30  25 

30  00 

31.00 
31.00 

24.00 
26.00 

30.00 
41.50 

47.00 

. 

1  Nominal. 


•New. 


M 
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Prices  Advance 

Cotton  prices  were  moderately  active,  with  final  quotations 
for  both  spots  and  futures  up  about  J40  per  lb.  The  approach- 
ing release  date  for  the  Crop  Reporting  Board's  first  estimate 
of  the  1926  crop  placed  the  trade  in  a  waiting  attitude.  Many 
private  reports  made  their  appearance  during,  the  week,  the 
range  of  probable  1926  production  being  from  14,000,000  to 
17,000,000  bales.  The  majority  of  the  reports,  however,  ranged 
between  15,000,000  and  16,000,000  bales.  An  outstanding 
feature  of  the  reports  was  one  placing  Texas  at  about  5,500,000 
bales.  The  previous  record  for  that  State  was  made  in  1924, 
in'  which  season  Texas  raised  4,850,956  running  bales.  Weather 
reports  during  the  week  were  said  to  have  been  quite- favorable 
throughout  the  Cotton  Belt.  A  quiet  situation  continued  to 
prevail  in  the  dry  goods  market.  On  June  21,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  announced  that  according  to  preliminary  figures 
32,267,410  spindles  were  operated  at  some  time  during  the 
month  of  May,  compared  with  32,893,042  for  April,  and 
33,136,926  for  May,  1925.  Stocks  of  cotton  in  consuming 
establishments  in  the  United  States  on  May  31,  were  placed  at 
1,449,932  bales,  compared  with  1,343,019  bales  on  the  same 
date  in  1925. 

On  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  July  future  contracts  were 
up  35  points,  closing  at  18. 18^.,  compared  with  23.860  a  year 
ago,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  were  up 
27  points,  closing  at  17. 410.  July  futures  on  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  were  up  23  points,  closing  at  17.600. 

Reports  indicated  a  continued  demand  for  low  grade  cottons 
from  some  sections,  with,  however,  a  somewhat  slower  inquiry 
in  others. 

The  average  price  of  No.  5,  or  Middling  spot  cotton,  in  10 
designated  markets  was  up  25  points,  closing  at  17.590  per  lb. 
A  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  24.580. 

Sales  for  the  week  amounted  to  30,865  bales,  compared  with 
36,051  bates  last  week,  and  10,069  bales  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1925. 


Receipts  at  10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  August  1,  1925-June 
25,  1926,  and  Stocks  on  June  25,  1926,  with  Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


Receipts 

Stocks 

Market 

Aug.  1, 
1923- 

Junc?7, 
1924 

Aug.  1, 

1924- 

June  26, 

1925 

Aug.  1, 

1925- 
June  25, 
1920 

5-year 
average, 
Aug.  1- 
June  20, 

1921- 

1925 

June  27, 

1924 

June  26, 
1925 

June  25, 
1920 

5- year 
average, 
June  26, 

1921- 

1925 

Norfolk 

Augusta 

Ksmmnah 

Montgomery  __ 
New  Orleans— 

Memphis 

l.lllli-  Itock— 
Pallas     

1,000 

bales 

411 

198 

435 

53 

1,329 

915 

113 

127 

3,400 

2,820 

9,  SCI 

1,000 

bales 

387 

234 

CIS 

83. 

1,894 

1,290 

206 

198 

4,726 

3,017 

1,000 

bales 

407 

300' 

903 

104 

2,  334 

1,928 

231 

166 

4,717 

3,000 

1,000 

bales 

341 

294 

576 

59 

1.443 

1,020 

178 

142 

3,272 

2,830 

1,000 
bales 
28 
14 
44 
7 
89 
38 
0 
2 
47 
47 

1,000 

bules 

28 

20 

10 

6 

98 

16 

3 

2 

92 

78 

1,000 

bales' 

66 

41 

44 

12 

210 

199 

36 

13 

329 

289 

1,000 

bales 

49 

51 

60 

12 

172 

96 

23 

7 

104 

147 

Houston.. 

Uulvoston 

Total.... 

13,257 

14,378 

10,161 

322 

353 

1,245 

721 

Spot  Quotations  for  No.  5  or  Middling  Upland  Cotton  at  New 
York  on  June  25,  for  Each  of  the  Past  32  Years 


1898 

18WS-. 
1897 

M'.IS 

Cents 
7.00 
7.50 
....  7.  75 
....  C.38 
6.00 
9.50 

8.31 

9.38 

1903 

1904 
1905 
1906... 

Cents 
13.25 
11.05 
9.  30 
10.80 

1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 

Cents 
15.00 
11.60 
12.60 
13.26 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1920 

Cents 
88.93 
38.25 
11.20 
21.90 
28.55 
30.15 
24.00 
.   18.55 

1889 

1907 

1908 

13.10 

IIIIXI 

1910 
1917 
1918 

13.40 
20.00 

32;  :;o 

I'KII 

TW2 

1909 
1910 

11.70 
15.  10 

Daily  Closing  Future  Prices  on  the  Future  Exchanges,  June 
21-26,  1926 


Month 


July. 

October.— 
December. 
January- 
Marc  b._^_ 


New  York 


Mon.   Tue.  Wed.   Thu.    Fri.    Sat 


Cts, 

17.80 

16.38 

16.44 

10.27 

10.43 


Cts. 
18.  05 
10.61 
10.  46 
16.24 
16.42 


Cts 

17:8 

16.56 

10.51 

16.21 

10.41 


Cts 

18.  07  18.  10 

10.  73  16.  01 


10.08 
10:39 
10.00 


10.  53 
10.29 
16.4 


Cts 
18.18 
18.  G9 
10.  03 
16.37 
16.  56 


New  Orleans 


Mon.  Tue.  Wed.   Thu.    Fri.    Sat 


Cts. 
17.  19 
16. 11. 
16.07 
16: 08 
16.12 


Cts 
17.30 
16.12 

16.07 
10.03 
16.12 


Cts 

17.09 

16.09 

10.00 

10.02 

16.11 


Cts, 

17.30 

16.30 

16.22 

16.20 

16.26 


Cts. 
17.35 
36.25 
16.  15 
16.12 
16.  15 


Cts. 
17.41 
16.40 
16.30 
16.27 
16.31 


Daily  Closing  Quotations  for  No.  5  or  Middling  Spot  Cotton  at 
10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  Week  of  June  21-26,  1926, 
with  Comparisons 


Market 


Norfolk 

Augusta.— 
Savannah- 
Montg'ry. 
N.  Orleans. 
Mcmphis . 
Little  Rock 

Dallas 

Houston.. 
Galveston. 

A  verage. 


June  21-26, 1926 


Mon.  Tue.  Wed.   Thu-.    Fri.    Sat 


Cts 

17.50 
17.25 
17.40 
16. 


Cts 
17.  09 
17.30 
17.64 
17.00 


17.  45  17.  57 
17.  00  17.  2J 
17.00  17.25 
17.  25  17.  50 
17.60  17.80 
17.  05  17.  90 


Cts 

17.  50 

17:38 

17.39 

10.85 

17.35 

17.25 

17.12 

17.30 

17.  05 

17.  75 


Cts 

17.69 

17.58 

17. 

17.00 


Cts. 
17.  75 
17.  56 
17.  57 
17.00 
17.  55117.  61 
17:2*17.25 
17.  35 17.  35 
17.  50'l7.  50 
17.75:17.75 
17.9017.90 


Cts. 

17.88 
17.  69 
17.  69 
17.00 
17.66 
17.25 
17.35 
17.  60 
17.80 
17.95 


June  22-27,  1925 


Mon.  Tue.  Wed.   Tha.    Fri.    Sat. 


Cts 
24.  38 
24; 
24.  27 
24.00 


Cts 
24.50 
24.50 
24.  36 
24.00 


23.  75  23.  55 
21.  25  24.  25 

24.  02  24.  62 

23.  85  23.  95 

24.  15  24.  25 
24.  40  24.  50 


17.  29  17.  51    17.  36    17.  51  17.  53  17.  59    24  21 24.  25    24.  19    24  09,24.  46  24.  58 


Cts. 

24.50 
24  44 
24.36 
23.70 
23.40 
24.25 
24.02 
24.00 
24.25 
24.50 


Cts.  Cts.  Cts. 
24.  25  24.  63  24.  75 
24.  25'24.  63!24.  88 
24.  02  24.  47J24  61 

23.  60  24  00  24.  16 
23.50  23.90  24.00 

24.  25  24.  25! 24.  25 
24.  02  25.  12|25:  12 
23. 95  24.  40  24  60 
24.  10'24.  50,24.  60 
24.  35  24.  70  24. 90 


Cotton  Movement,  August  1,  1925-June  25,  1926,  and  Stocks 
June  25,  1926,  with  Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports! 


5-year 

Per- 

Aug. 
•    l, 

Aug. 
1, 

Aug. 
1, 

Aug. 
j    1, 

Aug. 

1), 

Aug. 
|    l. 

aver- 
age, 

cent- 
age. 

1913- 

1921- 

1922- 

1923- 

1924- 

1925- 

Aug. 

1, 

June 

this 

June 
26, 

June 
30, 

June 
29, 

June 
27, 

June 
26, 

June 
25, 

year 
is  of 

1914 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926, 

1926 

26, 
1921- 

1925 

5-year 
aver- 
age 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

7,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

bale* 

bules 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

cent 

10,454 

0,921 

5,039 

6,587 

9, 073 

9,403 

6,690 
068 

140.  5 

Fort  stocks 

383 

.      747 

319 

299 

374 

723 

108.2 

7,373 

7,072 

7,210 

7,216 

10,094 

11,  504 

7,762 

148  2 

Interior  stocks,. 

'      202 

641 

348 

267 

235 

1,031 

540 

188.8 

14,  696 

10,068 

11,  100 

11,357 

14,  639 

16, 023 

11,591 

128  3 

Northern  spinners'  takings 

2,667 

2,134 

2,290 

1,770 

1,870 

1,868 

1,988 

94.0 

Southern  spinners'  takings 

3,032 

3,741 

4,242 

3,664 

4,294 

4,677 

3,724 

125.6 

World's     visible     supply     of 

2,298 

2,608 

1,109 

1,223 

1,732 

2,924 

2,227 

131  3 

Stocks  of  American  Cotton  at  European  Ports 

[Compiled  froun  commercial  reports] 


At— 

June, 
26, 1914 

Juno 
25, 1920 

June 
24, 1921 

Juno 
30,  W22 

Juno 
29,1923 

Juno 
27,  1924 

Juno 
26, 1925 

Juno 

25, 1926 

5-year 
aver- 
age ' 

I<lverpool 

Manchester 

Continent 

1,000 
bales 

742! 
52 

727 

'  1,000 

bales 

785 

140 

403 

1,000 
bales 

689 
77 

472 

1,000 
bales 

510 
44 

425 

1,000 
bales 

188 
24 

138 

1,000 
baler 

201 
40 

248 

1,000 
bales 

474 
87 

403 

1,000 
bales 

509 
74 

354 

1,009 
ba(e* 

412 
58 

337 

Total- 

1,521 

1,388 

1,  233 

079 

350 

495 

964 

937 

805 

1  192H925. 

Stocks  of  Egyptian  cotton  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  on  June  25, 
were  reported  to  foe  245,000  bale.*  of  approximately  750  lbs. 
gross  weight,  compared  with  87,000  bales  on  June  26,  1925. 

Stocks  of  Indian  cotton  at  Bombay,  India,  on  June  25,  were 
reported  to  be  708,000  bales  of  approximately  400  Iba.  gross 
weight,  comparod  with  746,000  bales  on  June  26,  1925. 
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Exports  of  American  Cotton 

August  1,  1925  to  June  25j,  1926,  with  Comparisons 
[Compiled  from  Govermneat  and  commercial' reports] 


To- 


Aug.  I,  Aug.  I, 
1913-    |     1922- 

June  26,.'  June  29, 
1914  1933 


Aug.  1, 
1923- 

J'UOEM:  27 

1921 


Aug.  l, 
1924- 

JUQ8  36, 
1925 


Aug.  1, 

1925- 

June  25, 

1926 


Bales  Bales        Bales        Bales    \ 
Great  Britain. .J3,  414, 042  1, 260, 874  1, 643, 114  2,  515, 917j2, 

France... !l,  081, 484  603,513,     69B,894I    883,681 

Germany. _ j2, 812,086'  895,  373  1,247, 311 1,852, 64l|l, 

Italy.. I     473,0841  41)6,417)     514,198      093,679! 

Japan 338.995,  596,515]     544,992     836,255,1, 

China I        2.9781      19,1241      27,690       86,4651 

Spain.. _  I     279,552;  216,  S55;     198,103      265(033! 

Belgium '     205,399i  163,531:     168,276      231,046 

Canada^. 139,105'  188,930'     139,381     188*853! 

Other  countries.!     246,491  211,485!  "■  382,877  !  518,2461  « 


4-ycar 
average 
Aug.  1- 
June  26, 
1922-- 
1925 


Bales 
221,977jl, 
879, 108| 
647,6781 
680,  970J 
030,  422' 
107,  689] 
283,  9631 
210,  824 
226, 028) 
495, 042 


Bales 
770,  593 
726, 228 
341,044 
523, 041 
684, 103 
42,  929 
241,  925 
179,  963j 
172,  7121 
326, 106! 


Per 

centage 

this  year 

is  ot 

4-year 

average 


Per  cent 
125.5 
121.1 
122.9 
130.2 
150.  6 
250.9 
117.  3 
117. 1 
131.0 
151.8 


Total !8,  993,2164, 


622,  717,5, 


560, 836  8, 021,  816:7, 783, .701 6, 008, .643         129*  5 


1  Exports  to  Canada  are  for  the  period  Aug.  1  to  Slay  31. 
'  Includes  109,02".  bales  to  Russia. 
8  Includes  216,411  bales  to  Russia. 
.'  Included  192,315  bales  to  Russia. 

Exports  for  the  week  ended  June  25  amounted  to  42,001 
bales,  compared  with  132,494  bales  for  the  previous  week, 
25,559  bales  for  the  corresponding,  week  in  1925,  and  58,895 
bales  for  the  week  ended  June  28,  1914. 


Premium  Staple  Cotton 

A  fair  demand  for  premium  staple  cotton  was  reported  at 
both  New  Orleans  and  Memphis.  Some  of  the  sales  reported 
in  these  two  markets. during  the  week  June  21-26  were: 

New  Orleans:  Cents 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling,  full  1  in 19.  91 

No.  9  or  Good  Ordinary,  lis  i-Q 12.  00 

Memphis : 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling,  1%  in 17.  00 

No.  5er  Middling,  full  iy8  in 19.75 

Average  Premium  for  Staple  Lengths  of  the  Grade  No.  5  or 
Middling,  June  26,  1926,  with  Comparisons 


No.  5  short  staple . 

Length  in  inches: 
ItV 

m~- — - 

I* 

m 

% 

ik- 


New-  Orleans 


Jane  26, 


June  27, 
1925 


Cents 
17.  66 

Points 
200 
350 

550 
900 


June  28, 
1924 


Cents 
24.00 

Points 

250 

550 

809 

1,150 


June  26, 


Cenis 
28.80 

Points 
100 
175 
275 
400 
500 
600 


Memphis 


June  27, 
1925 


Cents 
17.25 

Points 
175 
275 
575 
775 


June  28, 
1924 


Cents 
24.25 

Points 
i  175 
1425 
'875 

'  1,  075 


Cents 
29, 75 

Points 
'75 
■  100 
i  125 

'225 


1  Nominal. 


Spot  Cotton  Quotations  for  June  26,  and  Sales  During  Week  of  June  21-26,  1926 


Price  of  NOi  5  or  Middling  spot  cotton  for  June  25,  the  commercial  differences  in  price  between  No.  5  and  other  grades  of  American  Upland  cotton  at  each  of- the  10  markets 
named,  and  average  differences  and  prices  for  the  corresponding  day  in  previous  years,  together  with  the  total  number  of  bales  sold  during  the  week  of  June  21-26,  1926,  in 
each  of  the  markets  and  total  for  all  the  markets,  with  comparisons,  as  reported  by  the  cotton  exchanges. 


Grade 


"White  Standards: 

No.  I  or  Middling  Fair 

No.  2  or  Strict.  Good  Middling. 

No-.  3, or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling 


No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling.  . 

No.  7. or  Low  Middling 

Nu.'S  or  Strict  Good  Ordinary  : 

No-:9  or  Good  Ordinary5 

Spotted: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 


Nor- 
folk 


On  i 

125 

100 

68 

38 

17.88 

OJP 

100 

325 

658 

700 

On 

25 


No.  4  or  Strict  Middling Even 


No.  5  or  Middling. 

No.  6  or;StrictLow  Middling  '. 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling1 

Yellow  Tinged: 

No.  2:or  Strict  Good  Middling.. 


No.  3-or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling  *._ 

No.  6or  Strict  Low  Middling ". . 
No.  7  or  Low  Middling  ' 

Light  Yellow  Stained: 

No.  3-or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  Middling ' 

Yellow  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling .. 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  * , 

No.  5  or  Middling  J 

Gray: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  Middling  3 

BlueStained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling  ■» 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  » 

No.  5  or  Middling  2. 

Sates  for  week,  bate. 


ojrmn 

250 
375 

50 


175 
300 
450 


125 
225 
350 

200 
300 
400 

75 
125 
225 

200 
350 

500 
!,  075 


Au- 
gusta 


Savan- 
nah 


On 
80 
65- 
50 
38 
17.69 
Off 
125 
350 
550 
700 
On 
25 
Off 
15 
100 
250 
425 
On 

13 
Off 
50 
100 
250 
400 
550 

125) 
1-75 
275 

209; 
250 
325 

75 
125 
225 

200 

275 
375 
637 


On 
80 
6*5 

50 
38 

17.69 
Off 
125 
350 
550 
750 

Even 

25 
115 
275 
475 
On 

13 
Off 

70 
115 
275; 
460 
620 

m 

200 
320 

225 

275 
370 


140 
225 

225 
300 
400 
916 


Mont- 
gom- 
ery 


On 

80 

65 

50 

38 

17.00 

Off 

1-25 

350 

580 

700 

On 

15 

Off 

10 

100 

-250 

450 

On 

13 

Off 

60 

100 

250 

400 

550 

125 
175 
300 

200 
250 
325 

75 
125 
225 


275 

375 

58 


Mem- 
phis 


On 

125 

100 

75 

50 

17.  25 

Off 

159 

360 

600 

725 

50 

75 
125 
300 
550 


100 
160 
309 
460 
650 

200^ 
250 
350 

300 
350 
400 

100 
175 

250 

300 

350 

400 

2,525 


Little 
Rock 


Dallas 


On 

125 

100 

75 

50 

17.35 

Off 

125 

325 

550 

700 

25 

60 
125 
27-5 
425 

Even. 

100 
125 
225 

375 
525 

150 
226 
275 

259 
275 
323 

100 
200 
300 


400 
703 


On 

125 

100 

75 

50 

17.60 

Off 

125 

325 

525 

659 

On 

25 
Off 
26 
100 
250 
450 

25 

75 
100 
250 
400 
600 

175 
225 
350 

225 

275 
400 

109 
150 
200 

250 

300 

400 

2,955 


Hous- 
ton 


On 

80 

65 

60 

35 

17.80 

Off 

150 

350 

525 

675 

40 

65 
159 
350 
525 

05 

90 
115 
325 
525 
675 

140 
190 
325 

240 
290 
400 

115 
140 
150 

240 
290 

400 
3,385 


Gal- 
ves- 
ton 


On 
110 
85 
70 
50 
17.95 
Off 
125 
325 
525 
725 

15 

40 
1-25 
325 
525 

35 


115 

250 
500 
675 

140 
190 
325 


315 
375 

115 
166 

225 

240 

315 
400 


New 
Or- 
leans 


June  28, 
1926 


On 

115 
85 
65 
50 

17.66 
Off 
I  125 
325 
550 
650 

15 

Even. 
125 
326 
575 

Even. 

50 
125 
325 
575 
675 

136 
150 
325 

280 
300 
400 

75 
109 
150 

225 

300 

400 

8,740 


Average 


June  27, 
1925 


On 
105 
83 
6Z 

a 

17.59 

Off 
128 
338 
648 
C98 


31 
117 
285 

478 


75 
122 
275 

453 


143 
201 

320 


92 
145 
218 


406 
»30,866 


June  28, 
1924 


On 

101 

77 

55 

34 

24.58 

Off 

57 

128 

232 

339 

On 

13 

Off 

18 

56 

125 

219 

On 
4 

Off 
28 
65 
142 
224 
318 

78 
130 
193 

152 
208 
265 


140 

144 
186 
265 
»  10,069 


On 

195 

157 

124 

80 

29.11 

Off 

130 

310 

453 

590 

On 

41 
Off 
13 
110 
255 
303 

On 

20 

Off 
30 
80 
203 
350 
490 


148 
228 

150 
213 
303 

35 
8« 
146 

130 
178 
270 

I  9, 291 


June  30, 
1923 


On 

92 
69 
48 
26 

27:95 
Off 
27 
69 
121 
175 


Even. 


138 
190 


66 
124 
171 


95 
133 

173 
« 10,679 


July  1, 
1922 


On 

181 

140 

96 

56 

21.77 

Off 

56 

128 

215 

305 


July  1, 
1921 


June  26, 
1920 


On 

218 


53 
10.  63 
Off 
95 
210 
313 
418 


On 

5 

Off  56 

158 

233 

318 


125 
218 

303 


1.59 
225 

300 
»  21,794 


40 
133 
235 
348 
450 


213 

303 
405 


260 
359 

443 
'  42,304 


On 
403 
328 
253 
135 

39.  81 

Off 
305 
833 

1,230 

1,518 


208 
350 
525 
765 
1,105 


475 
648 
835 


595 
758 
920 

'21,  512 


1  The  differences  are  stated  in  terms  of  points  or  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.    By  "On"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of 
No.  5  and  by  "  Off"  Is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  price  of  No.  5. 

8  These  grades  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  subject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton:  futures -aet,  a*atnended,  on  the  -future  exchanges  at  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago. 

5  Total  sales.    Sales  from  Aug.  1,  1925,  to  June  26, 1938,  amounted  to  5,525,056  bales,  compared  with  4,820,-588  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  In  1925  and  3,793,299 
bales  in  1924, 
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Foreign  Crops  ™4  Markets 


Australia  Has  Good  1925-26  Wool  Season 

Australian  wool  production  and  sales  for  the  1925-26  season 
have  reached  record  figures,  according  to  a  leading  firm  of 
Australian  wool  brokers.  The  Commonwealth  produced  about 
2,300,000  bales  this  season  against  2,095,000  bales  for  1924-25, 
the  next  highest  figure  on  record.  With  505,000  bales  held 
over  from  the  1924-25  season,  2,700,000  bales  have  been  avail- 
able this  year  for  sale,  almost  all  of  which  was  disposed  of  by 
May  1,  1926,  with  two  months  of  the  season  still  to  run. 

Good  shearing  conditions  made  the  record  1925-26  clip  pos- 
sible and  approximately  7,000,000  more  sheep  were  available 
for  shearing  than  in  the  previous  year.  Early  estimates  antici- 
pated an  advance  of  15%,  but  expectations  were  not  realized 
since  in  most  districts  the  flocks  yielded  reduced  weights  of 
wool  per  head.  During  the  seven  months  July- January,  in 
which  period  the  main  portion  of  the  wool  comes  to  hand, 
receipts  into  Australian  stores  were  only  9%  greater  than  in 
the  preceding  year. 

Prices  for  wool  did  not  provide  the  phenomenal  returns  to 
sheepmen  secured  during  the  previous  year,  prices  generally 
having  been  40%  below  the  peak  level  of  that  period.  Mar- 
keting conditions  in  the  first  half  of  the  1924—25  season  and 
throughout  the  season  1923-24  undoubtedly  inspired  the  belief 
that  rates  had  good  prospects  of  remaining  on  advanced  levels. 
No  person,  however,  can  justly  complain  of  the  unsteadiness 
in  this  season's  prices,  rates  having  varied  only  10%,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  few  wools,  12)^%,  according  to  the  report. 


Survey  of  World  Cotton  Production 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  has  re- 
cently issued  a  monograph  entitled  "The  Cotton  Growing 
Countries,  Present  and  Potential,"  which  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  authentic  information  on  the  world's  cotton  produc- 
tion. Seventy-nine  countries  have  contributed  to  this  study, 
which  is  an  amplification  of  a  similar  study  made  in  1922.  In 
view  of  the  active  efforts  of  foreign  countries  to  stimulate  cotton 
expansion,  this  monograph  is  of  particular  interest  to  American 
producers.  The  Institute  points  out  the  possibility  of  expan- 
sion as  follows: 

"If  the  question  were  one  of  general  agricultural  conditions 
only,  a  further  increase  in  the  cotton  area  might  be  considered 
as  assured,  since  such  an  increase  is  possible  in  very  many 
countries,  but  there  is  clearly  little  probability  of  realizing  this 
prospect  unless  economic  conditions  are  also  favorable.  In 
other  words,  the  relation  between  costs  of  production  and 
market  price  must  be  such  as  to  encourage  growers  to  lay  out 
new  plantations.  Thus  the  outlook  for  an  increase  in  cotton 
area  becomes  dependent  on  every  event  that  affects  prices  on 
the  one  hand  or  modifies  cost  of  production  on  the  other." 

Copies  of  the  above  study  "The  Cotton  Growing  Countries, 
Present  and  Potential"  may  be  obtained  from  the  publishers, 
P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Orchard  House,  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminister,  London,  England,  or  from  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Villa  Umberto  I — Rome  (10)  Italy. 
Price,  12  shillings  6  pence  ($3.05). 


Russian  Textile  Industry  Expanding 

The  cotton  textile  industry  in  Soviet  Russia  is  approaching 
the  pre-war  level,  owing  to  the  developments  of  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  A.  Gumberg,  vice  president  of  the  All- 
Russian  Textile  Syndicate,  the  New  York  raw  cotton  purchas- 
ing agency  for  the  All-Union  Textile  Syndicate  of  Moscow. 
Output  of  Russian  cotton  mills  is  said  to  have  increased  35% 
from  October  1,  1925,  to  April  1,  1926,  according  to  statements 
appearing  in  the  "Russian  Review"  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
with  raw  cotton  purchases  totaling  $162,280,000  for  1925,  of 
which  $58,311,000  represents  American  cotton  and  $86,559,000 
represents  domestic  cotton.  Extensive  orders  are  being  placed 
abroad  for  cotton  mill  machinery  and  All-Russian  Textile 
Syndicate  has  announced  an  increase  from  a  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000  to  one  of  $2,000,000  as  a  result  of  Increased  business  in  raw 
cotton  for  Russia. 


Index  Numbers  of  Agricultural  Reports,  May,  1926 

For  May  the  index  number  of  all  agricultural  exports  stood 
at  81  as  compared  with  83  in  May,  1925,  and  76  in  May,  1924. 
Exports  of  grains  and  grain  products  were  heavier  than  in  any 
month  since  September,  while  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  alone 
were  higher  than  in  any  month  of  the  season  except  September. 
Cotton  exports  showed  a  seasonal  decline  but  were  still  higher 
than  for  any  corresponding  month  since  1922.  Exports  of 
animal  products,  chiefly  consisting  of  bacon,  hams,  and  lard 
were  lower  than  in  any  month  since  November. 

Agricultural  Exports:  Index  Numbers,  May,   1926,  with  Com- 
parisons with  Previous  Months  ' 


Exports 

May, 
1924 

May, 
1925 

March, 
1926 

April, 
1926 

May, 
1926 

76 
117 

88 
132 
390 

43 
121 

45 

84 
142 
157 
159 

83 
133 
169 
127 
400 
45 
77 
40 
145 
70 
116 
180 

87 
108 

80 
122 
455 

69 
157 

71 

79 
111 
118 
163 

86 
107 

90 
118 
399 
-    68 
121 

70 

73 
137 
108 
160 

81 

All  commodities  except  cotton. 

113 

150 

109 

Dairy  products  and  eggs  .  _. 
Cotton,  including  cake  and  oil. 

307 
65 
98 

67 

Wheat,  Including  flour 

Tobacco..  .     

Hams  and  haenn 

139 
87 
104 

147 

1  Base:  July  1909-June,  1914=100. 


Proposed  Reorganization  of   Soviet   Grain    Purchase 

Plan 

Following  the  failure  of  the  soviet  grain  export  program  for 
the  season  1925-26  the  central  committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  has  approved  a  resolution  outlining  a  new  plan  for  grain 
purchases  to  be  followed  during  the  season  1926-27,  according 
to  unofficial  information  received  by  the  department.  The 
outstanding  features  of  the  plan  are  greater  centralization  and  a 
determined  effort  to  eliminate  private  enterprise  from  the. grain 
trade.  The  principal  grain  purchases  under  the  new  plan  are 
to  be  made  by  the  Grain  and  Agricultural  Products  Trading 
Company  (Khleboproduct) ,  the  Central  Union  of  Consumers 
Cooperatives,  and  the  All-Russian  Union  of  Agricultural  Coop- 
eratives (Centrosoyus).  The  grain  for  export  will  be  handled 
chiefly  by  the  "Khleboproduct."  All  other  organizations  are 
forbidden  to  accept  deliveries  of  grain  directly  from  producers 
or  private  merchants,  and  from  primary  cooperatives  only  when 
the  principal  organizations  are  unable  to  make  deliveries.  The 
elimination  of  private  trade  is  to  be  effected  by  discontinuing 
the  practice  of  leasing  flour  mills  to  private  persons.  The 
mills  will  be  given  over  to  cooperatives  and  to  specially  created 
"trusts."  To  give  greater  rigidity  to  the  centralized  system 
of  grain  purchases,  none  but  the  State  bank  is  permitted  to 
grant  credits  to  the  grain  trade  or  in  any  other  way  to  finance  It. 


Improved  Australian  Mutton  and  Lamb  Situation 

Following  the  improved  seasonal  outlook  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  stock  values  have  appreciated  sharply.  With 
sufficient  feed  in  sight  graziers  will  be  tempted  to  hold  sheep 
until  after  shearing — i.  e.,  until  September.  With  average 
quality  light  to  medium  wether  mutton  costing  up  to  and  over 
12  cents,  aged  ewes  over  10  cents,  and  freezer  lambs  from 
15  to  17  cents  per  pound  bare  meat,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
exporters  should  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  out  of  the 
market,  states  the  Pastorial  Review  of  April  16,  1920.  There 
is  no  killing  being  done  for  the  oversea  trade,  and  unless  a 
wonderful  improvement  should  occur  in  London  values  none 
is  likely  until  spring  lambs  become  available.  However,  ship- 
ments during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  to  the  United 
Kingdom  far  exceeded  those  during  the  same  period  of  1925, 
as  reported  in  the  Pastoral  Review.  The  total  number  for 
these  three  months  of  1926  was  375,000  compared  with  only 
76,000  during  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1925.  The 
holdings  in  cold  storage  during  March  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 100,000  sheep  and  175,000  lambs.  April  clearances  are 
not  expected  to  exceed  March  shipments  to  the  United  King- 
dom of  24,207  carcasses  of  mutton  and  57,262  carcasses  of  lamb. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  good  deal  of  the  present  holdings  will 
be  put  into  consumption  locally,  states  the  Review. 
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